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A TRANSPLANTED EDUCATIONAL of American ideals and eulture. To Amer 
ADMINISTRATION—THE PHILIP- _icans such inculeation was inconceivable 
PINE SCHOOL SYSTEM! except through some kind of a public schoo! 


system. As the Americans were without 


- «= . > Dp . rT : z ; : 
oF THE PHILIPPINE EDUCATIONAL  gojonial experience, the obvious way to 


SYSTEM FOR AMERICANS secure a Philippine school system was to 
iat one of the boldest adventures in all transplant their own educational adminis- 
enlightenment, that tremendous mis- tration. But to understand the difficulties 
enterprise known as the Philippine involved in any such transplanting, one 
wl system, has important suggestions must have clearly in mind just how the two 
American educators. The islands eountries differed in the determining con- 

rd probably the best existing test of the ditions for any kind of publie education. 
liecability of American ideals and prin- Of the Philippine setting in 1898 the 
of educational administration out- American educators were completely igno- 
of continental United States. Differ- rant. Otherwise they could not have had 
g radically in background, the Philippine the faith, courage and idealism necessary 
tion has been a far more difficult one for their undertaking. Geographically, 
which to set up a successful school sys- economically, racially and institutionally, 
ifter the American pattern than ob- the situation was entirely outside their 

ns in any of our states. Thus Philippine — previous experience. 

iecesses and failures are of unusual inter- Geographically, the Philippines consist 
to American students of educational of over seven thousand tropical islands of 
ministration. approximately the area of New England 
and New York combined but spread out 


lie PHILIPPINE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM IN over an area roughly equal to that of the 


1898 Mississippi valley. They thus had climatic 
The educational problem of the Ameri- differences and difficulties of communica- 
ns in the Philippines was from the be- tion, with resulting delays and hardships 
nning only one phase of the general On attempts to secure uniiormity in a 
lippine problem. This latter problem school system, far beyond anything then 
is how to prepare the Filipinos for two conceivable in any of our States Think 


ssibilities—either for some kind of per- for instance of financing education where 
nent governmental relation to the Amer- one province is liable to have eve ry school 
ns, the nature of which no one could building blown down in a few hours, as 


foresee, or for existence as an inde- compared with provinces that never lose a 


ndent nation friendly to the States, building this way. Or take the problem of 
possibility demanded the inculeation ow a province which has rain every day 


in the year can compete in a national 

address delivered in part before the joint athletic , rogral wit} eighboring pri 
ng of the Educational Research Association I — as BGs me pew 
National Society of College Teachers of 
at Washington, February 24, 1926. had had no oceasion for direct contacts 


inces having long dry seasons. The islands 
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with the States and it took longer for com-_ official Spanish language was not 
munication by letter than between the stood or read by over five per cent 
American colonies and England at the time’ Filipinos. They still have over eight) 
of the Revolution. This remoteness meant tinct dialects, the most important si; 
that only the youngest, hardiest and most’ eight of which differ from one anot} 
daring educators could be expected to g much as do the languages of Europ 
from the States, and once in the islands’ diversity of language raised on 
they must depend almost wholly on their most difficult problems connected vy 
own resources for professional inspiration Philippine educational system: What 
and equipment. best medium of instruction in the \ 
Economically, the Philippines and the grades of schools? 
States were unlike in important respects. In addition to language differences 
Both countries had relatively sparse popu- were wide divergences in other eult 
lations, with agriculture as the basis of and institutional matters. Religious diff 
subsistence. But the Philippines were ences were marked and bitter. The 
poverty stricken beyond anything even in’ ernment from Spanish influence was 
our impoverished South, which had up to tralized to a degree unknown in the St 
then been unable to finance more than the except in time of war and then o1 
beginnings of public education. As the areas under military occupation. Inst 
Philippine agriculture was a tropical one, of local boards or governments elect: 
our people were unprepared to stimulate the people, local affairs in the Phi 
it so as quickly to create new wealth, with- community had been mainly admir 
out which any publie school system could — by the eacique. This individual was a | 
not be supported. Furthermore, agricul- of tribal chief and political boss com} 
ture will be the basic Philippine source of Not elected or obtaining his position by 


wealth for generations, whereas our coun- heritance, but rather by his indi 


try was rapidly becoming industrialized merits, he exerted great power over 


and hence increasing its wealth for publie opinions, property, life and conditi 
school support far faster than any agricul- servitude of his community This 
tural country, particularly a backward mitted great directness of action w] 
country, could possibly do influence could be secured or bought 
Racially, the Filipinos are 90 per cent. it did not develop the local initiative 
Malay with remnants of Negrito and infil- which our whole governmental theory 
trations of Japanese and Chinese blood, practice then rested. 
having maturity ages, customs, habits, In one respect the educators fro: 
educational needs and educational capaci- States were fortunate. There was no g 
ties about which our educators knew noth- school system to be made over, no thousa1 
ing. The cultural and institutional differ- of teachers who would for years and y: 
ences of these stocks from ours were as go on teaching as they had learned 
wide as the Pacific. youth. There was little interest in sc! 
For Americans accustomed to one lan- and no attempt worthy of the name to h 
guage, which enabled a Portland, Maine, elementary schools for all the masses 
man and his family to diseuss fluently with few such schools did exist, but they wer 
a Portland, Oregon, man and his family, negligible. Secondary schools had _ beet 
games, food, clothes, schools or government established to prepare young men of S} 
and polities, the Philippine language diffi- ish blood for the universities in Spain 
culties were almost incomprehensible. The later for the church schools in the P| 
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Later, chiefly through a university 


shed even before Harvard, higher 
on was extended to bright Filipino 
lhe tiny educational system was in- 
to keep the Spaniards and the 
in the Just the 


ins eame, a revolution had ousted 


Cu 


saddle. before 


rch from its great power in govern- 


There was thus really no govern- 
r institutional backing for education. 
slands were virgin soil awaiting the 


can educational plows. 


RACTERISTICS OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINIS- 
rRATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
IN 1898 
unknown Philippine situation 
the Americans accustomed to a state 


this 


iministration of publie education which 
six outstanding characteristics: 


1) A popular faith in public education. 


education in tax-supported schools 
as almost a kind of national religion. Its 
faith that such schools were 
ecessary for the continuance of the repub- 


hasiSs Was a 


>and for giving individuals equal oppor- 
tunities in life. 
2) Free public education limited in 
‘tent and The practice 
lagged considerably behind the faith in 


accessibility. 
education. Elementary schooling 
vas free in all states, but length of terms 
varied greatly. Not all states had compul- 
sory education laws and there were great 
variations in enforcement. Practically all 

had free and higher 
schools, but there was wide variation in 
for such education in different 
Secondary and higher education 


secondary 


provision 
sections. 
was predominantly private. 

3) Decentralization of administration. 
While edueation was theoretically a state 
function, in practice local authorities paid 
little attention to state departments of 
education. The latter, staffed chiefly with 
men selected for political reasons, confined 


+ 


hemselves usually to the mechanies of state 
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aid, building safety, uniform texts, notes 
on courses of study, feeble attempts at rais- 
ing certificate requirements, and the like 

(4) An inadequately schooled personnel 
almost wholly without professional train- 
ing. This before the 
North Central Association required high- 


was several years 
school teachers in its accredited schools to 
be college graduates, fourteen years before 
Missouri required every teacher to have at 
least the equivalent of one year of high- 
school work, and about that long before all 
our had 
While there were teacher training institu- 
tions, only the wisdom of local authorities 


southern states state normals. 


secured any trained elementary teachers, 
There 


practically no professional training in col- 


and then only in the cities. was 
leges or universities for high-school teach- 
ers or administrators. State and county 
superintendents were generally secured by 
popular election with practically no refer- 
ence to academic or professional prepara- 
tion. 

(5) Lattle 


erted by administrators. 


leadership ex 
Whatever 
fessional leadership existed was exerted by 
individuals, 
like the University of Chicago, which was 


professional 
pro- 
often in higher institutions 
starting its epoch-making work with the 
North Central Association, or like Teachers 
College, which had just called Dean Rus- 
Teachers associations sometimes made 

efforts, but had 
little class consciousness and exerted small 
office 


There was no real 


sell. 
feeble superintendents 
professional leadership. Tenure of 
was almost unknown. 
profession of teaching or of administra- 
tion. 

(6) Political 


tional administration 


with 


beginning to 


interference educa- 
wane. 
While such interference was still active in 
many places, both theory and a growing 
practice tended to have the state govern- 
ment determine the form, minimum courses 
of study, certificate requirements and lim- 


its of support for local school systems, leav- 
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local school board and its executive 


run matters thereafter as ey 


INTRODUCTION OF THE SYSTEM 
alien Philippine setting 
Americans burst with their inborn faith in 
the necessity of publie schools for the wel- 
fare of any people and in the rights of all 
children for an equal opportunity at get- 
ting an education. They thought and 
talked much about ‘‘The Little Brown 
Brothers’’ and characteristically planned 
for the schooling of these brothers as they 
would have planned at home for their own 
relatives and for their neighbors’ children. 
They fairly burned to set up an American 
educational system at once. It was the 
only kind of a school system they under- 
stood. With all the drive and missionary 
spirit for which they are noted the world 
over, they started this gigantic pioneer 
undertaking. But they soon discovered 
they had to make material changes. 

The American military forces began 
opening schools before their guns had 
cooled. Any soldier who had ever taught 
and many who had not been teachers were 
encouraged to work with schools. From 
these soldier teachers, many of the early 
school administrators were selected. The 
work was soon taken over by the civil gov 
ernment, but in the early days there was 
no sharp differentiation between the mili- 
tary and civil organizations, especially in 
remote and dangerous areas. The military 
authorities naturally tended to make the 
educational organization highly centralized 
and to operate it with that superfluity of 
paper work and reporting for which all 
military organizations are noted. The civil 
government at the outset grew from Manila 
and easily enough, particularly with a peo- 
ple accustomed to much centralization, took 
that policy for granted. It could not have 


been otherwise. 


A school system of four 
three elementary grades 
school grades was rapidly out! 
schools opened wherever possibl 
system, probably modeled after t! 
in our southern states, was late: 
with a university at Manila and 1 
out with normal, agricultural 
trial schools and the like. But 
ways directed and controlled from M 
Perforce the American personne] 
school system at first operated just 
as it would operate in the States 
can texts soon set the Filipino child 
the tropies to memorizing Whittier’s S 


bound. American geographies were s} 


over and the children set to 
about their country with the sam¢ 
and reading matter originally intend 
give American children the fragr 
about the Philippines which their ge 
phies then earried. The methods wer 
methods used in American normal s 
for students who had learned Englis 
babyhood, or in the regular public scl 
and liberal colleges which had given 
of the teachers their only training 
early high educational official energeti: 
shipped out thousands of desks in co! 
ignorance of the fact that Filipino s 
houses had only dirt or bamboo-st: 
floors, to neither of which could a desk | 
sibly be serewed. Wood-working 
machine shops were installed when \ 
communities and teachers were so ign 
of machinery that the Manila headquar't 
had to keep mechanics constantly trav 
in order to keep the shop machinery 
running order. Industrial arts and 
culture were started for boys in 
situation where a boy of the select 
getting any schooling at all was rat! 
pected to have another boy earry his | 
to school for him. Needle work, wea\ 
basketry and other forms of manual 
were started when there was no loca! 
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- the products, no funds for buy- 
ies for such work, and a system 
« the product in the United States 
built in order that children might 
d by the hope of earning to take 
that 
procured. 


and money for supplies 
islands were poverty stricken and 
pinion would not sanction grants 
\merican taxes for the educational sys- 
s system had to be financed from 
pine revenue, necessarily on a very 
rseale. This of course meant largely 
tional or insular aid from Manila. 
pulace were so eager for education 
y put forth tremendous local efforts 

0l buildings, teachers and supplies 
jue determined to have a school for 
mmunity could always raise revenues 
rdering his people to make ‘‘volun- 
contributions, as effectively and as 
ersally as could any local tax system. 
strong centralization made it possible 
ure high salaries for the central staff 
provineial administrators and 
| men were secured for this purpose 
centralized system could transfer, pro- 
teachers far 


many 


and advanee American 
nd what any state system in this coun- 
could do in such matters. 
The Americans were unprepared to con- 
schools in any language save their 
wn. No one knew whether the 
uld remain with the United States or 
but it was of course assumed that the 


islands 


’ countries would desire to be friendly 
r any conditions. In either event it 
was desirable from the American 
nt to have the Filipinos understand 
English. Furthermore, as the Filipinos 
id no general means of communication 
except Spanish among the élite, English 
forward as a means to national 


stand- 


Was put 
unity much as José Rizal was put forward 
sa national hero for them. To quicken 
heir progress toward a real nation both 


ngs were highly desirable. Since En- 
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glish is about a 
lects as any . 
hope ol securing teac eould use it 


was by importation on a large scale from 


an American teach 


the States. This meant 
ing personnel recruited by the government, 
As most 


Americans at the time of Dewey’s victory 


flowing steadily out from Manila 


did not even know where the islands were, 


this American personnel could bring littl 


more than a taste for adventure and suel 


persons W it} 


educational qualifications as 
Some of 
high 


Barrows, recently 


that taste might happen to have 
the early educators were men of the 
est ealiber, Dr. David 
president of the University of California, 
and Professor Bobbitt, of the University 
of Chieago, for examples. The Americar 
government wisely established a generous 
salary schedule and transportation allow 
ances which attracted capable men beyond 
the Orient 


eould have achieved. 


what mere desire to see the 
The Filipinos more than welcomed the 


schools. In general the people were so 
eager for education that they crowded in 
in far greater numbers than could possibly 
be accommodated even with classes doubl 
the size of those in the States. Huge num 
adults started in the 
The kind of work offered mattered 
They took 


what was given. Sut it 


bers of primary 
grades. 
cheerfully 


nothing to them. 


was a Herculean 
task to provide new buildings and teachers 
fast enough to teach the throngs pouring 
into any kind of a school that could be 
opened. The had 
its hands full in merely extending the sys 


What- 


ever improvement was made in subject 


central administration 


tem and keeping it operating at all 


matter or methods of teaching was in a 
sense almost a gratuity from that admin 
istration, so great were the demands of the 
But that admin- 


istration went far beyond these things. 


merely physical matters. 


The central administration operated on 
the same basis of faith in popular educa- 
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tion as did the American state school sys- 


tems. This was easy because of the great 


enthusiasm of the Filipinos for schools. 
But it was exceedingly difficult to achieve 


like 


Primary schools were free, but tuition for 


anything equality of opportunity. 
partial support was found necessary in the 
With 
schools, compulsory education was out of 
But 


over American administration was achieved 


other schools. such a paucity of 


the question. one great advantage 


from the start—all schools opened ran for 
ten months, so there was equality of terms. 
Equality of opportunity in whatever 
schools were opened was furthered also by 
uniform courses of study, texts, supplies, 
all furnished from Manila. 
for secondary education was wisely limited 


The provision 


to one high school in each province, with 
none of the questionable duplication of 
secondary schools found in many regions 
with us. 

The central staff at Manila contained by 
far the best educators in the system. It 
had salaries requisite for securing such 
talent both as regards competition with the 
United States and the field in the 


Philippines. It did truly remarkable work 


with 


in such things as designing standard school 
buildings of various sizes, Inaugurating 
work in domestie science and arts, indus- 
trial arts, agriculture and school garden- 
ing, laying out an elaborate plan of physi- 
eal education and athleties. Probably no 
American state department of education 
did so much constructive pioneer work in 
these fields, employed the services of spe- 
cialists when necessary or had a headquar- 
ters staff so much superior in ability to the 
field, as was the case with the Philippine 
central staff for a dozen years. 

The teaching personnel was largely un- 
trained and very inadequately schooled. 
This was inevitable in a system expanding 
so rapidly. But they had superior superin- 
tendents and supervisors. In fact, those 


leaders were in all probability relatively far 
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superior to their teachers than was 1 

that I 
Manila 

departments _ in 


in any American state at 


eentral normal school at 
teacher-training 
schools were established. A summe: 

at Baguio in the mountains of the la 
island was developed ona large Scale 
special provisions for enabling student 
go there cheaply. The expenses of ; 
istrators to this meeting were paid 
elaborate system of sending capable F 
pinos at government expense to the St 
for training for teachers and administrat 
was installed. An extensive pension sys 
tem was put into operation. In particu 
Americans with education and, later 
fessional equipment, far above anyt 
available in the islands, were imported 
time there 


large numbers. At one 


about twelve hundred in the system, 
working under a plan which sent them b 
periodically to the States at governm 
expense for further training and recupera 
tion. No American state even approac! 
any such plan for drawing superior ability 
and preparation from other states or 
sending out its personnel to secure the | 
training available anywhere. 
School administrators exerted real pr 
fessional leadership, and education was 
real While the 
highly centralized, the very newness of t 
work and the difficulties of communicat 
with Manila gave a local administrator 


profession. system was 


power and freedom such as probably 1 


+ 


county superintendents of schools i 
United States then enjoyed. In the cer 
tralized system an American had onl) 
make good with the higher authorities : 
he could be quickly transferred or pr 
moted at any time without regard to 
influence of local politics on his progress 
The same was true of Filipino educators 
except that it was not then generally ex 
pected that they would be promoted to the 
highest positions so long as the Americans 
Administration was 


’ 


stayed in the islands. 
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life eareer for an American school- 

n the Philippines in those days. 
Edueational administration was remark- 
free from any political interference. 
Filipinos were only too glad to have 
ls on any terms. They had not then 
d the stage of political development 
| aggressiveness where they would try 
schools or to hamstring the 
\mericans operating the The 
whole educational administration was then 


i 


control 
system. 
working on the basis of the general govern- 
ment’s appointing the head educational 
officials and providing funds for schools, 
but thereafter keeping its hands off the 

hools 

The whole early period was in many re- 
spects comparable with the awakening in 
Massachusetts under Horace Mann. It was 
a period of great enthusiasm, great men, 
great undertakings, great accomplishments. 


THE PRESENT STATUS 
Over twenty-five years have passed, some 
of them so fruitful as to constitute a true 
golden age in education for the country. 


But political conditions have so changed 


that for the educational administration 
the present period is a cold gray dawn of 
the morning after. The administration is 

ww subject to pressures from both Ameri- 
ean and Filipino partisans in positions of 
This made the personnel of the 
system desirous of evaluation by outsiders. 
Both American and Filipino groups wish- 
ing to influence the system concluded that 
such evaluation was necessary. All three 
forees thus strove for the Philippine Edu- 
cational Survey, on which the writer served 
as staff specialist for administration and 
The results of that survey, now 


available in a volume of nearly seven hun- 
2 


nfluence. 


finanee, 


dred pages,? enable us to see the present 


»**A Survey of the Educational System of the 
Philippine Islands.’’ Published by the Philippine 
Purchasable from Bureau of Publi- 
Columbia University, 


Government. 
atl ns, 


Teachers College, 
New York. 
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development of the American educational 
administration transplanted over a quarter 
of a century ago. 

To one of the earliest American school- 
men going to the Philippines the present 
educational the 
side, hardly seem less than a miracle. It 


system can, on material 
enrols over a million and a quarter in the 
schools below college grade, has a secondary 
school enrolment equal to the population 
of Nevada and embraces a university fairly 
comparable in buildings, faculty, enrolment 
and results with many of our state univer 
The personnel number 
over twenty-seven thousand. The people 


sities. teaching 
are devoted to the cause of education and 
there is probably no country on earth 
where a teacher or a school administrator 
ranks higher in public esteem and public 
recognition. A large central staff and hun 
dreds of local administrators direct opera- 
tions in buildings 
that for substantial construction, distine- 
tiveness, architectural adaptation 
beautiful stand out in 
communities as do the school buildings in 
our best American communities. But the 
whole administration is falling so far short 
of what it once did and especially what it 
once promised to do that we may with 


thousands of concrete 


and 


appearance their 


profit review it carefully in terms of the 
characteristics of our administration at the 
time of transplanting. 

Popular faith in education is greater 
than The people generally regard 
secondary education as an 


ever. 
escape from 
agriculture into the professions or govern- 
ment service. As a result, individuals are 
seeking academic secondary education at a 
sate to cause serious alarm in all thought- 
This rush 


out 


ful observers. to high schools 
is actually turning 


three times as many high-school graduates 


proportionately 


prepared only for professions or govern- 
ment service, as the United States or any 
great European country finds necessary. 
This makes the financial support of such 


secondary education very difficult. The 
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without official permission 
thing of value to uniform courses of study ai 
agricultural numerous cireulars of official dir 
th necessary for the support of more’ the minutiae of administration 
better schools. enforees a general governmental 1 
In extent and aces ssibility, publie edu not originally intended for edu 


| 


‘ation is limited tar beyond our realization no official can publish anything v 
All schools opened run for ten months. consent of the head of his de 
But only a third of the children of suitable The result is that no school n 
ages for the earlier grades are in school. Philippines can publish profess 
in many communities they are not allowed _ ticles in the islands. The only w; 
to enter until the older ehildren are cared publish is to do so in the Unit 
for. The huge enrolments are made up of with the hope that his article may 
over-age pupils and adults. On the aver- islands through seattered copies of t 
age, the Filipino boy or girl getting any odical or through reprints, at best 
schooling at all does not complete mort impertect method of distributing 
than the first two grades. This, in view of edge, inspiration or criticism. ‘1 
the fact that the school work is in English islands are left without adequat: 
while the child knows only a dialect at sional leadership in the central st 
home, means a sheer waste. The child does the prohibition on publication mea 
not stay in school long enough to learn’ there is no possibility of private pm 
English, much less to get any schooling sional leadership developing, as 
through that foreign language. High country. Think what it would m: 
schools are available to the extent of only United States for edueation if 1 
one for a province with the result that superintendent and no worker in 
numbers of them are as large as our state school could publish a professional 
universities, with students crowding in in We should then be limited to wl 
such numbers that they ean rent only state departments were doing on 
sleeping space on the floors of dwellings. sional advancement, which in many 
The centralization which was so effective would be pitiful or even ludicrous. 
in the early vears is now a shining exam The teaching personnel are inevit 
ple of what ean happen in a country where very inadequately schooled and 
such an administration is not checked up wholly untrained professionally 
by an intelligent public opinion. Owing 15 per cent. have had as much as 
to financial difficulties and political pres- school graduation, and only 5 per cent 
sures growing out of the Filipinization of normal course or work above high se 
the public service generally, the central Fifty per cent. have had only about 
staff no longer has a personnel vastly supe- much as the completion of our eight grad 
rior to the field. It ean no longer exert the The situation is all the worse consider 
professional leadership it once exerted. It the fact that many of these teachers | 
has become a huge machine doing the kind been taught by teachers who did not k 
of work that a machine ean do. It insures how to use English. That is, thousands 


accuracy of accounting for funds and prop- the teachers with this limited edu 
erty. It handles the details of recording must teach in English when they 
and reporting. It regulates the conduct of never been in contact with people 
field administrators rather minutely, even could use English properly. Aside fro! 
forbidding them to leave their provinces this language difficulty, the situation n 
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, serious if there were an adminis- 
nd supervisory corps with true 
ial leadership. In the United 
where we have adequate super- 
we accomplish a good deal with 
no better trained relatively. But 
not have such supervision in the 
nes, there is little professional lead- 
1 the central staff to secure it and 
cial prohibition on professional pub- 
insures that it will not develop 
individual initiative. 
ll mechanical matters, such as trans- 


y, promoting and training men in 


the system operates as perfectly as 
Edueation is a life career for any 

who wishes to continue in the 

rvice and for any American who cares to 
y at the meager compensation to which 
ean look forward. But, professionally, 

t is a career in an educational graveyard. 
As regards political interference with 
1 administration in professional mat- 
the Philippines are going directly 
pposite to all our experience and wisdom. 
\s has been indicated, the educational ad- 
stration has developed into a huge 
ganization. Naturally, in view of the 
troversies over the independence of the 
ls, both the American and Filipino 
ernments wish to control the policies of 

s organization, which in practice means 
ts administration. Because of the highly 
ertain and delicate political situation 
garding the degree, method of attain- 
ent and date of independence of the 


slands, this control is naturally exerted in 
the ways familiar to politicians. Because 


' 
nti 


administration is highly centralized, 
his political control is rather easily exerted 
at the same time most insidious and 
rious in its effects. This increasing 
tieal influence on educational adminis- 
on may be inevitable because of the 
neral political situation. Certainly this 
ience and its inerease constitute the out- 


standing problem of the present Philippine 
school system. 

To get the full meaning of this problem, 
one must know that the American govern- 
ment has deliberately retained the headship 
of the educational system, while giving 
over matters almost wholly to the Filipinos 
in most other fields. The head of the sys- 
tem is the vice-governor appointed by the 
President of the United States, serving as 
secretary of public instruction. He has 
final responsibility for the shaping of edu 
cational policies, and in addition to being 
in a position to exert great influence in the 
Bureau of Education, which comprises all 
education and personnel below the univer- 
sity, has charge of private schools, which 
exert considerable influence. He also is 
chairman of the university regents. Nat- 
urally he is appointed primarily for politi- 
eal reasons and for his general administra- 
tive abilities and tends to change with the 
political administration of the States. 

The Bureau of Education has an army 
line organization headed by the director of 
education. He is appointed by the Ameri- 
ean governor general with the approval of 
the Filipino senate, an arrangement which 
obviously may or may not secure a director 
who will work harmoniously with the sec 
retary of public instruction. As all reve 
nues for education come from Philippine 
sources, this director must be acceptable to 
the Philippine legislature and consequently 
must come from the Philippines. So far 
only Americans have been appointed to the 
directorship. In the course of time it seems 
inevitable that a Filipino will be appointed, 
since the approval of the senate is required 
and it ean be only a comparatively short 
while until there will be no Americans in 
the school system big enough to fill the 
position. 

The Filipinos have worked out several 
devices for bringing pressure to bear on 
the director and several others for taking 
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professional matters out of his hands. Of propaganda against the United st 
pressure devices, the following are impor- ernment, the situation is highly s 
tant. Forty per cent. of his salary depends The influence of polities is 
upon an annual contract subject to the ap the agitation against the use of E) 
proval of the Filipino Couneil of State. In in the salary and pension regu 
two different years, and for two different cause of the agitation for ind pena 
directors, the contracts were not renewed the growth in Filipino national 
until March, although the year started in _ ness, there have been strenuous att 
January. For fear that the second assist- have the primary schools conduct: 
ant director would be an American, the’ dialects or to have one dialect su} 
position was abolished by the legislature. generally for English. There is 
The director is accordingly compelled to never can be enough instructional 1 
have for this an assistant to the director for the former course, and no apparent 
who must do the work of an assistant di- sibility of the latter. But still 
rector without the latter’s prestige and in- tion continues, with its resulting ft: 
fluence for pushing the work. The funds intensified by the great drop in Am: 
for the central office have been pared until from over a thousand to about thr 
the annual appropriations are lower than dred and twenty-five now. What th 
they were a dozen years ago, although the’ try needs above most things is a w 
teaching personnel, pupils’ expenditures good English all through the islands 
and the like have increased several fold, common language. This can not be s 
and the money itself will purchase much save as the present few Americans ar 
less. This leaves the director dependent centrated in the training schools for t 
upon Filipinos who can be secured at much ers. But the population would pr 
lower salaries and tends to the more rapid rebel if the Americans were taken f1 
Filipinization of the staff, the end intended. high schools where most of them nov 
Two devices for removing professional The politicians would accordingly 
matters from the control of the director of this strengthening of the training sc! 


education are typical of the present atti- while at the same time agitating 


tude of the Filipino legislature. The build- dialects. 

ing leadership formerly exerted by the bu- The salary and pension regulations |} 
reau is no longer possible for lack of funds. been deliberately drawn up to run Ar 
The insular building aid, formerly appor- cans out of the system. Under a gener 
tioned by the bureau, has been taken out of _ statute, all salaries of $1,500 or over, w 
its hands and is now allotted by the legis- inelude all high-school teachers and 
lature about as post offices were appor- ministrative officials, and promotions 
tioned in our own palmiest pork-barrel such personnel, must be approved by 
days. The selection of texts has been taken Council of State. This tends to keep sal 
out of the hands of the director and placed ries at a level attractive to Filipinos 
in those of a board of five, of which he is at one which will not attract new Amé 
a member. The other members are Fili- cans of ability and experience combir 
pinos, two of them from the legislature. A retain more than a few Americans w! 
prominent Filipino legislator said this was possibly get along elsewhere. The pens 
done because the legislators were not satis- system has a special law to expedite 
fied with the history texts in use. As this retirement of Americans by giving t! 
change occurred when the government was_ rather liberal pensions and bonuses if | 
spending half a million dollars annually for retire at once, with the implicatior 


+} 


+} 
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o long. 
similar illustrations could be cited 
»w the political elements are inter- 
the educational system on pro- 
matters, but they do not seem 


le Philippine educational situa- 
seems almost hopeless in compari- 
at of the United States, although 
ypine central educational adminis- 
is no worse than some of our state 
The chief 


nents of edueation. rea- 


is difference is that we have a 


professional development of indi- 
| educators and a constantly improv- 
iblie opinion that march steadily for- 
in spite of backward state departments 
iltimately force these departments to 
ve or at least to get out of the way 
progress 
the United States we have with in- 
ng success managed to keep polities 
f our schools. We are of course not 
‘essful in every case, but our progress- 
for this matter in general distinctly 
ses. Certainly with us almost every polit- 
interference with education will ulti- 
nately be rendered relatively harmless by 
r great numbers of professionally-minded 
educators and intelligent laymen with high 
ls of education. Both these groups in 
their local areas lead their publics to adopt 
ind edueational policies no matter what 
central administrations do. This is 
possible because we have one language, a 
gh percentage of literacy, and a tradition 
allowing educators to develop profes- 
nally and to spread their professional 
ews and discoveries to their heart’s con- 
tent. The Philippine school system is with- 
ut this tradition and makes no attempt to 
iltivate it. In a backward people largely 
literate and unable to communicate orally 
‘ause of the multitude of dialects, this 
rofessional freedom could never develop 
nless deliberately promoted by the central 
iministration. 


get much less or nothing if they 


707 
A true estimate of the Philippine edueca- 
secured only 
The 


American and Filipino governments might 


tional administration can be 
by eonsidering certain possibilities 
have reached some agreement to keep the 
schools out of polities and have foreed each 
other to live up to the agreement. The edu- 
cational personnel might have found some 


way from within to fight off the political 


pressures, although with the weakening of 


both 


and morale by the policy of Filipinization, 


the American personnel in numbers 


this may be too much to have expected 


The central administration might have de 


local 


] 
eager to deve LOp 


liberately fostered a vast body ot 


school men and women 
professionally as have the educators of the 
United States since 1900, who would have 
energetically fought all attempts at politi 
eal interference with schools. Had any on 
of these possibilities, certainly had every 
one of them become an actuality, the story 
would have been wholly different. 

Given safety from all political blights 
such as those now killing so many branches 
of the administration, and freedom for pro- 
fessional growth of individuals such as we 
the system 
would have different 


Indeed, favorable 


transplanted school 


altogether 


enjoy, 
been an 
two 
addition to its 
great advantage of the 
Philippine school system would doubtless 


plant. with these 


conditions growth in 


centralization, 


for 


have been pronounced by many to be an 


improvement on the original stock. 
CARTER ALEXANDER 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
CoLtuMBIA UNIVERITY 





THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF RE- 
SEARCH TO THE HARMONI.- 
ZATION OF OPINION’ 


ReEsEARCH is ordinarily valued because it 
results in the discovery of truth. This is, 

1An address delivered at the annual dinner of 
the School of Education of New York University 
at the Washington meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence. 
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of course, its primary function. However, 
as soon aS we array the reasons why the 
discovery of truth is itself of value, con- 
siderations come to mind of such signifi- 
eance and far-reaching consequences that 
our estimate of the worth of research rises 
to new and much higher levels. My thesis 
is that the supreme value of research lies 
in the power of truth to harmonize conflict 
of human opinion and make cooperation 
possible 

Man is a curious animal. He talks 
grandiloquently about democracy, world 
courts, the league of nations, international- 
ism and a host of other matters, none of 
which has the slightest chance of success 
except on the basis of cooperation between 
individuals differing fundamentally in sex, 
race, customs and ideals. Forms of demo- 
cratic living are possible only to the degree 
that individuals have become socialized. 
The facts are that man comes into this 
world organized biologically as an unsocial 
self. His ego complexes, his fighting and 
aggressive instincts, all of which dominate 
the activities of his early years, stamp him 


as a competitive, non-cooperative animal. 
For the most part what the restraining in- 
fluences of civilization do is merely to wrap 


a thin veneer of social consciousness around 
the bundle of egoistic impulses which we 
eall man. It is only the exceptional indi- 
vidual here and there who really undergoes 
that marvelous experience which has the 
power to transform the narrow competitive 
biologie self into a truly cooperative social 
self. Here and there may be found indi- 
viduals of whom it may be said that they 
have been ‘‘born again.’’ Most of us are 
still in the stage of embryonic development 
within the womb of time. It is already 
possible to predict from the development 
which has taken place what the com- 
pleted creature will be like at his second 
birth, but if any one of us were prema- 
turely ushered into a kingdom operating on 


a truly cooperative basis, we s} 


from inability to function 


and as swiftly as any infant bor 


world too long before the compl t 


term of prenatal life. 


Under 


hour is f 


the circumstances the 
or the development of 


of cooperation, and the suprer 


cance of 


tions to 


research lies in its many 
such technique. 


How many of you realize that 


only seven major types of confi 


opinion ? 
The fi 


’ 


rst and by far the most 


type I shall eall the pseudo-conflict 


the eonfli 


et of misunderstanding. One, 


says ‘‘Isn’t it marvelous how mue! 
settled by experimentation?’’ His 


panion replies ‘‘How can you say t 


Experim 
You see 
collision. 


entation never settled anything 


this looks like a straight head 
Exchange of views, hov 


soon shows that one man is a phil 


the other a practical man of affiairs 


used the words 


**settle’’ 


‘experimentation’ 


with entirely different meaning 


“Oh, of course, if you mean that, I ent 


agree with you,’’ is the way pseu 


flicts always end when exchange of 


takes pli 


ice in an amicable fashion 


remedy for pseudo-conflicts is definitior 


terms. 
There 


are other types of conflicts w! 


are not so easy to harmonize. For instar 


there is 
honesty, 


the intentional conflict of 
where an individual knows } 


in the wrong but for personal gain 


falsifies evidence or in other devious wa! 


‘‘twists t 


he truth to make a trap for fo 


We have repeatedly been warned that 


devil can quote scripture and that | 


figure. 


ment, however, that research provides t 


It should be evident without 


only means of control by whic! 


malicious intent of such evil-doers may 


exposed. 


Scientific research yields 


° 
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se alone furnish the im 
sider a touchstone by means of 


truth may be told from coun 


of conflict I like to eall the 

et. When a person has a 
bias, the emotional halo 
vision and make black seem 


falsehood. This sort of con- 


fied by the old woman of whom 


‘ard so often, who said she was 
be convineed, but she had vet to 
n who could do it. 

emotional bias even research is 
until friendly companionship has 
d mutual trust and esteem. But 
s sympathy and appreciation have 
n entering wedge into a closed 
s research which alone can com 
task of dethroning emotion and 

¢ reason to its rightful control 
mon type of conflict is that due 
mpleteness of our experiences 
has experiences A, B and C, an- 
periences B, C and D. Naturally 
e to different conclusions. The 
for disagreements based on differ- 
ts is to pool the facts. Just as soon 
men draw conclusions from facts 
C and D, not only do they reach the 
nelusion, but the conclusion itself 


much more perfect conclusion than that 


by either man alone. Each thus 
to the other’s growth and 


nefit and is similarly benefited himself. 


~ 


t 


times, however, harmonization is 
such a simple affair. Men may not 
s to what the facts are in a given 
n. Even when they accept the 
facts they may not agree as to the 
sion to be drawn from the facts. 
n the last analysis a fact is merely 
tually aeecepted experience, and when 
pponent has not had an experience I 
had, it is a research study planned 


me and earried out by him which gives 


m my experienc 
ogether. We all believe 

rselves establish 

Sometimes conflicts arise beeau 
fects in the reasoning process. Somet 
differences in conclusions are caused b' 
fundamental differences in interpretation 
The essential characteristic ill sueh eon 
flicts is meaning, prevision, prophecy. If I 
am right in my interpretation of accepted 
facts, certain consequences will follow given 
actions. If the other fellow is right and I 
am wrong, the consequences of action will 
be quite different from my predictions 
Ilere, too, therefore, the one possibility of 
harmonization is through prophecy and 
verification by appeal to inductive experi 
mentation. 

In summary, therefore, let me repeat 
that there are but seven major types of con 
lict: (1) the pseudo-conflict of misunder 


standing; (2) the intentional conflict of dis 


honesty; (3) the irrational conflict of emo 
tional bias. The remainder form a series 
of rational conflicts, the first of which (4 
is the conflict based upon conelusion drawn 
from different facts, the second (5) dis 
agreement as to what the facts are, the 
third (6) disagreement caused by defects 
in the generalizing process, and fourth (7 
conflicts caused by differences in interpre 
tation. Each has its appropriate remedy. 
It is our duty as rational beings, when we 
find ourselves in conflict with a fellow be 
ing, not to dissipate our energy in useless 
brainstorms, but to rationally classify the 
conflict as to type, attach the proper label 
and apply the proper remedy 

We have a proverb, ‘‘Two heads are 
better than one.’’ But a measurement 
man is never satisfied with a mere state- 
ment of difference; he can not be satisfied 
until he has measured the magnitude of 
the difference. In this case, however, 
answer ranges from two to infinity. It 
the miraculous power of cooperation 
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create something out of nothing. Two 
equally able individuals, meeting head-on, 
Each stalls the other and 


itself in 


achieve nothing. 
expends 
other 


AS soon as 


creative 


lust to 


their 
hatred, the 


emotional 


energy 
kill 


reactions 


and unde- 
sirable 
harmonization takes place and the two co- 
operate in achievement, their energies are 
expended in profitable work, the fruits of 
The 


real problem of human living is this—to 


which are love, joy and happiness. 


play a contributing cooperative part in the 
great struggle for human betterment, the 
first step of which is the harmonization of 
the senseless conflicts in which we uselessly 
dissipate our divine powers of creative self- 
expression. And the master tool in such 
harmonization is cooperative, impersonal, 
objective, scientific research. 
S. A. Courtis 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


WALLACE BUTTRICK 

Dr. WaLLace Burrrick, former president of 
the General Education Board, died at the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, on May 27. 

Dr. Buttrick was born in Potsdam, N. Y., on 
October 23, 1853. He Ogdensburg 
Academy and Potsdam Normal School, gradu 
ating from the normal 1871. He 
later took a course in Rochester Theological 
1883, and occupied 


attended 
school in 


Seminary, graduating in 
pastorates in New Haven, St. Paul and Albany, 
leaving the Albany church after ten years in 
1902 to become secretary of the General Edu- 
cation He became president in 1917 
and chairman of the board in 1923. 
also active in other Rockefeller philanthropie 


Board. 
He was 


and educational agencies, including the Inter 
national Health Board, the Medical 
Board and the Peking University Medical Col 
interested in 


China 


lege. He was for many years 
education in the South, particularly in rural 
and farm demonstration. 

Dr. Buttrick died 
General Education Board was in progress and 


the board 


schools 
while a meeting of the 
the following message was sent by 


to Mrs. Buttrick: 


Announcement of the death of 
husband was made to the General 
this morning in the midst of 
The board, through us as its com: 
deep sympathy to you and your 
from 


officer of the board its begin: 


quarter of a century ago, Wallace B 
only held the 


his balanced wisdom, 


affection of all his 

his statesmans! 
pertains to the country’s education a 
his courage and his broad human sym; 
given him a foremost place among th 
While we 


league, we rejoice 


SOTTOW 


this generation. 


our friend and ex 


of his inspiring light and noble work for 


WICKLIFFE Rose, C) 
JOHN D. ROCKEFE 
EDWIN A. ALDERM 
ALBERT SHAW 


GEORGE E. VINCE? 


The board of the Carnegie Corporat 
522 Fifth Avenue, also in session wher 
of the death of Mr. Buttrick, sent a mes 


condolence to Mrs. Buttrick, saying 


The work of Dr. Buttrick in the w 
education in the United States, 
j 


his wise and sympathetic aid to 


education throughout the Southern St 
part of the record of educational achiey 
the last quarter century for which his « 
owe a debt of gratitude to this modest, pat 


far-seeing man. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOLS AND 
“FREE SPEECH” 
FOLLOWING charges that the New York s 
authorities maintained a so-called black list | 
ring certain organizations and individuals f: 


} 


the use of school buildings, the New York | 
of Education, at a special meeting May 
voted unanimously to deny the applicat 

the American Civil Liberties Union to he 

old-fashioned free speech meeting” in St 
sant High School. 
a report by Eugene C. Gibney, which went ! 


The denial was bass 


into the post-war attacks upon the Am 
Civil Liberties Union and asserted that t! 
York 
school 
Roger N. 
the union 


school authorities could 


buildings the kind of free spee 


Baldwin and other individual! 


bers of were alleged to star 
Samuel C. Untermyer, counsel for the 


announces that the entire question of 





26) 


lings for other than ordinary school 
now be taken to the courts. 
by the New York 


utions passed 


e as follows ; 


That the position taken by 


superintendent of sch 


1ea, ools, be ap 
the application of the American 
erties Union to use the Stuyvesant High 


21 be 
), That the president be requested to re 


denied. 


ommunication from Mr. Untermyer as 


that the board does not disagree with 


ly concurs in the fullest and widest 


ic school buildings in this 
ry legitimate and orderly purpose within 


any group of citizens. 


York Times in an editorial article 


New 


» Board of Education refused to let cer 


chosen by the Civil Liberties Union 


‘old-fashioned free speech meeting’’ in 
yvesant High School, they did not realize 
sistent some members of that organization 

quality of the legal] advice they can com- 
It was a worse mistake, when trouble be 


nly to change the ground of excl 


usion 
its justification by raking up some 


foolish statements made by 
6,000 


tempt 
long ago 
ody containing, it claims, some 
akers of the very foolish statements were 
g the proposed speakers, and those who 
1 deny responsibility for utterances which 
itself never had accepted as expressing 


pinions 


the Board of Education, while it was 


right enough in its belief that there is a 
tone over the Civil Liberties Union, or some 
Its 


enough to bar from it any really dangerous 


it, should have been aware that very 


nt people; for if there is anything to which 


vbody 


I 


ki, Communists, anarchists and all such 
» indifferent or hostile, it is civil liberties 


except themselves to do what they 


ult is that the Board of Education, though 
with intentions with which good citizens 
finds itself 
hands. The impossible task its 
to to 


ions not in themselves illegal unaccom 


more less, now with a 


or 
on its 

i iol 
their right 


assumed is maintain 


overt acts. They have no such right by 
dox theory of free speech as guaranteed 


leral Constitution. 
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THE SALARIES OF NEW YORK CITY 
TEACHERS 

GOVERNOR SMITH, of New York, on May 19, 

vetoed bills intended to increase the salaries of 

New York C ! the 


in schools 
the Legislature passed 


that 


teachers ity on 


had 


necessary legislation making it financially pos 


vround not 
sible to inerease the salaries, and the New York 
City authorities had assured him the city could 

The governor in his 
he had 


that the mayor was about to appoint a 


not finance the increases. 


veto memorandum said been informed 


com 
mission to make a thorough study of the salary 


situation. He added: 


e ad 


I am satisfied that th 
of the city is strongly inclined 
great army of school] teachers 
the city be compelled to suffer finar 
ment, which the city authorities « 


happen if these bills 


are approve 


In advising Governor Smith to veto the bills 
Board of Estimate of New York ( 
adopted a_ resolution proposed Mavor 


Walker, calling for the creation of a Committee 


the ity 


by 


of Fifteen to make a scientific study of teachers’ 
New York of the 


situation have urged that the new commission 


salaries. students salaries 
when created avail itself of data already com 
piled by the Citizens’ Committee on Teacher 
Salaries, originally called together by the United 


work 


The Citizens’ Committee is 


Parents’ Association, which has been at 
since January 28. 
now going forward with its plans to submit a 
detailed inquiry blank to the 30,000 teachers 
and other school officers in the city system. 
Robert E. 


in explaining the delay in launching this third 


Simon, chairman of the committee, 


and most important phase of the investigation, 
said : 


There is sentiment 


unanimous 
such a thorough survey of the 

mittee has been making. 

Mayor Walker call upon for coo] 


h a committee 


for such 


eratiol 
will be important as 
to 


gathered 


have the material we hi 
the 
inquiry blanks will be of 
official 


quate salary for the teachers of our chil 


posed 


and tabulated result of 


inestimable 
soun< 


committee investigating a 


zens’ Committee’ 


The two phases of the C 


Survey, thus far completed, include the prelim 
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t) and CUineinnatl. ne Th attitude was opposer 
made a comprehensive and val a "ig and bv action of 
conditions affecting salar i tie The Union League ( 


that, in the making of the final Poa, Education to continue 
New 


+ 


recommendations for salary adjustments in nermittine the use of text-h 
York City, such information will be of pertinent sateiclialaain of the Chicago publi: 
ue ie practice had ope rated to 
When the returned inquiry bl: are tabu lie schools of Chicazo. The W 
| have the assistance of ‘| sed the board that the 
xperts, which ineludes vritten by members of th« 
stician, American Tele of great importance: 
vraph Company; Dr. Louis I. 
san, Metropolitan Life Insurance 


Villford I. King, econ 


Bureau of EKeonomic search, very strongh <n the & 


Te here (‘o cy o m his 
Peacher “5% Mle will e its way clear to keep ope 
ing and interpreting the fied effort between the teaching f 
his thorough study and that the strongest encourageme: 
tuation, the Citizens’ Committee hopes ) su instructors as are capabl 


ake its recommendations. of work. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL BOOKS BY rhe District Superintendents 
CHICAGO TEACHERS 
that the book in question was 


PENDING a full investigation of the legal : 
sponse to a request made by 


formed the board that the associat 


problem involved, the Chicago Board ot Eduea ee é ; 
principals organized during the admir 


tion has passed a resolution that further orders ; ad 
of Superintendent Mortenson. The 


for text-books written by the superintendent, ' : 
. found that the authors in the assigm 


district superintendents, assistant superinten- 


their royalties had eomplied wi 


dents or directors of the Chieago school system 7 . 
ot Chieago for many year 


be not filled until further action by the board. ae 
: when objections had been made in 


The present situation, to which the Chicago 
ebay 7 the present text, the assignees had 


newspapers have given much space, arose when 
: royalties to the board or to any edu 
Mr. Coath presented to the Board of Eduea . 


charitable society designated. The 
that a text-book written . 


le 


tion a recommendation ; 
signment of royalties had been madé 


by a district superintendent and a high-school ; 
ance with the usage in force for man) 


teacher be stricken from the present supple 
mentary list. Aceording to a correspondent of 
ScHOOL AND Society, Mr. Coath said that the 


and at the suggestion of the then attorney 
board. The association urged that this 
be not singled out from those whose text 
reasons tor his resolution were that a principal é : : 
had been properly recommended and 
adopted the book in question because the author 


} 
1. 


h hack.” ; by the board. 
to serateh his Dack, an ia : y 
; : Superintendent Wm. McAndrew 


that “it is illegal for any member of the educa- , 
' pe board that the use of the book, which | 


was “in a position 


tional department to receive profit.” The at- 
; | a I a adopted by the board on the superir e! 

torney of the Board of Education subsequently ' 
: recommendation, was entirely leg: 


rendered an opinion in part as follows: ' 
I ing to the advantage of teachers and 


Teachers, principals and other school officers may “It is a universally accepted princ}] 
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texts are author 


He asked 


purpose of having 
The 


a former 


superintendent sub 
attorney of 
on, and by another attorney 


law and formerly a member of 


to the effect that the retention of the 
list violated no law. 
(Andrew further declared that the pro 
as contrary to the usage in 
and to the Chicago usage 
He quoted Pres 


Illinois, “no 


systems, 
several vears. 

of the University of 

iid that the provision ever intended 
the use of books by Chicago teachers 
ors use their own books in their own 
nd no one has ever thought of infring 
ties for this kind of 


right to their roya 
lhe superintendent maintained, quoting 
ns of legal authorities, that only a forced 
on could apply the legal provisions to 
which they were never intended to 

He said Illinois, 
e same law, are using texts by their own 
New York, Philadelphia, 
ngton, Detroit, Kansas City, Minneapolis, 


that other cities in 


Boston, 


ancisco, are using texts by their own 


superintendents, and encourage 
He showed that the Boston School 
ad before it some years ago a proposi 
the Boston books in 


hools, and that the proposed propo 


use of 


prevent 
; ley . 
eceived only one vote. 


GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SSIONAL and general cultural courses 


neluded in the eurriculum of the grad 
rary school established at the University 


of $1,385,000 from the 


f Corporation, according to a tentative 


The school will emphasize 


lL ecourses. 


ad principles of library work and its 


to society as well as technical funda 


planned to offer courses in library archi 
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ation, advali 


ec WOrkK, 


copyri y 


ry ol print ng, 
ation and deco. 
» of books. 
In addition, 
to include sti 
tory, philosophy, governm 
anthropology. 


The opportunities 


search, leading to advance 


same 


to advanced students in othe: 


vided. Opportuniti s will be g 


a part-time basis to experienced 


ployed in the vicinity of the schoo! 


will supervise research in library problems 


Chicago and elsewhere, utilizing the facilities of 


Association 


library organizations as opportunities 


the American Library and other 


work. 


“Chicago is a very import: 


with all types of libraries represented, including 
the Chicago Public, the John Crerar, the Ne 

berry, the libraries of the Art Institute, the 
the Field Museum, 


two great univer! 


Chieago Historical Society, 
Municipal Reference Library, 
ity libraries, several large theological libraries, 
American Medical Associ: 

Institute, the Wester 


number of club libraries, 


the libraries of the 


tion, the Chicago Law 


Society of Engineers, a 
several bank libraries and many scores of spe 


re ports, 


cial business libraries.” 


“These libraries offer opportunity 


many phases of library work.” 


Saw 
{ LOT 


“Chicago offers exceptional opportu! ities ) 
adult education and for the many other social 


izing activities of a public library. It is a great 


social laboratory for the study relation 


ot books and libraries to people ot various 


classes and racial types.” 


The report further shows that the University 


of Chicago affords certain advantages tor a 


vraduate library school. Its graduate and pro 
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fessional schools are ot high standards. The 
four quarter system enables great freedom as to 
periods of attendance. The University Press 
offers unique facilities for the dissemination of 
the results of investigations carried on by the 


graduate library school. 


THE EXHIBIT OF THE CHILDREN’S 
BUREAU AT THE SESQUICENTEN- 
NIAL EXPOSITION 
A CHILDREN’s pavilion housing a children’s 
clinie will be the contribution of the Children’s 
Sureau of the U. S. Department of Labor to the 
government exhibits at the Sesquicentennial Ex 
position in Philadelphia. The Children’s Bu- 
reau, choosing to emphasize as its part in the 
anniversary celebration of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence the right of chil- 
dren to “life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness,” will show through paintings, exhibits and 
motion pictures the needs of the children of the 
United States to-day. An outstanding feature 
of the Children’s Bureau exhibit will be a 20- 
foot mural painting by Peppino Mangravite, of 
New York and Washington, representing the 
spirit of protection which the nation feels to- 

ward childhood 

Physical and mental examination of infants 
and pre-school children will be conducted by 
Children’s Bureau physicians and nurses in the 
pavilion during the exposition. Children will 
be examined by appointment in the order of 
application and the examinations will be visible 
to the public through the glass walls of the 
pavilion, the purpose of the bureau being to 
demonstrate the need for and the procedure of 
such examinations. Dr. Susan P. Souther, now 
stationed at the rickets clinic, of the Children’s 
Bureau, in New Haven, will be in charge, as- 
sisted by nurses. 

Another important feature of the Children’s 
Bureau exhibit will be a “sunlight baleony” 
where a demonstration of the method of giving 
sunbaths to babies will be given. Dr. Martha 
M. Eliot, whose work in the study of rickets 
has attracted wide attention, and who is now 
director of the child hygiene division of the 
Children’s Bureau, is in general charge of this 
work as well as of the physical examinations of 
children during the exposition. 

Special demonstrations of other phases of 
health work for children will also take place 
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under the auspices of the Chi 


A posture demonstration is planned for §, 


tember in connection with which childre; 
have silhouettes made to show their own 
child’s 


whether his posture is excellent, good 


each silhouette being 


bad, exercises to correct poor or bad p sture 
heing demonstrated. This work will be y 
the direction of Miss Leah Thomas, of §; 
College, who assisted Dr. Armin Klei; 
Boston, in the Children’s Bureau postur: 
onstrations in the publie schools of | 
Mass. 

Motion pictures will show conditions 
ing child welfare found by the Childre; 
reau as a result of its investigations and ; 
ties. The work done among the mothers 
babies of 43 states under the maternity a: 
faney act, which is administered by the bur: 
will be this 


among children in factories, canneries, ir 


illustrated in way. Child 
shops and in other occupations will 


sented pictorially. Standards of care 
mentally and physically handicapped ch 
well as for the dependent and delinquent 
will be illustrated by pictures. Many state ar 
private organizations are cooperating wit! 
bureau in the collection of this materia 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


AMONG the honorary degrees conferred at t 
commencement exercises of Columbia Universit 
was the doctorate of science on Dr. Max Masi 
president of the University of Chicago 


Louis B. Hopkins, director of personnel 
at Northwestern University, has been el 
president of Wabash College, succeedi 
Mackintosh, 
month after twenty years’ service as presid 
President-elect Hopkins is forty-five years 
age and a brother of President Ernest M. H 
kins, of Dartmouth College. He was edu 
at Coburn Classical Institute and at Dart 
sefore going to Northwestern in 1922, he 


George L. who is 


+ 


engaged in industrial personnel work 
Regal Shoe Company, the American Opt 
Company, the General Electric Compan) 
the Seott Company, engineers in industrial 


sonnel. 


Dr. Witiiam $T. 
president of the Medical College of Virgu 


SANGER was instal! 
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May 31. The address on the occasion 
vered by Dr. Samuel P. Capen, chan- 


the University of Buffalo. 


REVEREND Dr. WiLuiAM O. THOMPsoN, 
ently resigned the presidency ot the 
State University, was chosen moderator of 
United States 


he General Assembly at the 138th annual 


Presbyterian Church in the 


r that opened in Baltimore on May 27. 


s reported that an effort is being made to 
le the Reverend Charles Wesley Flint, 
ellor of Syracuse University, to accept 
nation as the prohibiiicn candidate for sen- 
New York State, in opposition to Sen- 


\ 


\\ adsworth. 
+ C. C. Lirrte, of the University ot 


was tendered a luncheon by the 
i of the university during his recent visit 
e Louisiana State University on the ocea- 


the dedication of the new buildings. 


FAREWELL dinner in honor of Dr. William 


Burnham, who is retiring after serving 


ty years as head of the department of peda- 


and the school of hygiene at Clark Uni- 


sity, was given by the faculty, trustees and 
uni and the Woreester Club. The speakers 
luded Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, president of 

niversity; William B. Aspinwall, of the 
cester State Normal School; Superinten- 
Walter S. Young, of the Worcester publie 
ols: Dr. Homer Gage, Professor George H. 
keslee, of the Clark history department, and 
Charles H. Dr. 


ture in this country and plans to leave for a 


Thurber. 3urnham will 


t to Europe in the autumn. 


Puittip W. CrANDELL, for twenty-five 


rs president of the Kansas City Baptist 
eological Seminary and Training School, has 


ired owing to ill health. 


Ernest Littie, professor of analytical 


University, was made the first recipient of the 
Bertha Guggenheimer Fellowship of the Jewish 
Institute of 


represents an endowment of $25,000, permits its 


Religion. The fellowship, which 


holder to spend a year in Palestine in research 


and study. 


THE Kahn Fellowship of Columbia Univer 
sity for 1926-27 has been awarded to Dr. John 
Owen Beaty, of Southern Methodist University, 
The fellowship, maintained by 
Albert Kahn, of Paris, 


$5,000. 


Dallas, Texas. 
carries a cash award of 
The only duty of the fellow is to spend 
one year in world travel “in order that on his 


return he may deal with a larger sympathy with 


matters of international concern.” 


NeEwMAN, chief medical officer of 
the British Ministry of Health, will give the 
Dodge lectures on the responsibilities of citizen 


Srr GEORG! 


ship at Yale next fall. 


Epwin Oscoop GROVER, author, editor and 


publisher, has been appointed to the newly 
established professorship of books at Rollins 
College, at Winter Park, Fla. 


room is planned which will be devoid of desks 


A unique class 


and other customary appurtenances of the 


school room. These will be replaced by a fire 


place and lounge chairs. Class work, according 
to Dr. Hamilton Holt, president of the college, 
will be largely free discussion by the students 


There 


will be some lectures on books and bookmaking. 


under the guidance of Professor Grover. 


Such a college department was first suggested 


by Ralph Waldo Emerson fifty years ago. 


RECENT appointments at the University of 
Akron inelude Dr. Horace B. Hawthorne, of the 


Iowa State College, associate 


proltessor ot 
sociology; Warren W. Leigh, of Northwestern 
University, as professor and head of the de 


partment of commerce and business; Samuel 


H. Bennett, Columbia University, tor in 


net 
nstruc 


hemistry at Rutgers University, has received a English; Bertram St. John, instructor in eoordi 


ar’s leave of absence to enable him to serve as__s nation. 
wting dean of the New Jersey College of Phar- 


: SUPERINTENDENT L. L 
at Newark. ; 


Ham 


tor another four 


CALDWELL, of 
mond, Ind., has been reelected 
Dr. Sip~ey Epwarp Mezes, president of the 


years at a salary of ten thousand dollars. D1 
re of the City of New York, will spend 


Caldwell is president of the Rotary Club and a 
vear abroad on sabbatical leave. member of the executive committee of the Cham 


mTON Mayer BERMAN, a graduate of Yale ber of Commeree. 
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s Al 
Ade Iphi 


lor 
Acaden V; 


head master 


seventveel 
Brook \ 
to become 


Count 


Day School at Minneapolis. 


ele 


who 


® has he en 
Montelair 
Dutch, 


principalship 
Mr 


Succes eding 


become supervising prince) 


nan 


formerly a 


1920 has been 
High 


» second largest high school in Maine. 


but since engaged in business, 


le ted principal ot the Bangor School, 


Norton Nortrurop, formerly member 
of the faculties of the University of Wisconsin 
} 


ana 


the | niversity ol Minnesota, has been ap- 


pointed principal of the Chicago Latin School. 
us E. 


Vising 


OswaALp has been appointed super 
principal of the Catasauqua (Pa.) high 
schools, to succeed H. J. Reinhardt, who has re- 
signed after fifty years’ service. 

2: Hat G. 
cipal of the 
High School 


pla eC 


PROFESSOI BuiuE, who has been prin- 
State College 


for the last three years, has been 


Colorado Teachers 


1 in charge of the task of organizing the 
the new 
Dean 


in teaching 


orientation courses and made head of 
Cross 


Blue 


department Vice-president and 


Newman will assist Professor 


the new courses. 


Tut 


pastor of St. Lawrence’s Church, has been ap- 


REVEREND Pau. E. CAMPBELL, assistant 
pointed superintendent of schools of the Cath- 
olic diocese of Pittsburgh, to sueceed the Rev- 


erend Ralph Hayes. 

Miss Atice DunLAy, who recently joined the 
staff of the public library of Cincinnati, will 
next September assume charge of classes for the 
training of public library attendants. 

Miss 


work 


ANNE CARROLL Moore, supervisor of 
the New York Public 
Library, has been elected president of the New 


York Library Club. 


with children of 


SUPERINTENDENT E. J. the 


elected 


WoopWARD, of 


schools, has been 


Texas, 
the Mid-Texas 


Brownwood, 


president of Teachers Asso- 


elation. 


AND SOCIETY 


] 


yas, SCnoois, 


ve of absence 


lumbia University. 

r Ey 
adel ph a sch ols, 
whe 


versary banquet of the Principals ¢ 


Bre OM 
part 


» attended the 


WIN C 
P} 


lel ph 


headed a 
‘ a educators 
they 

Phi 


one hundred and fiftieth anniver 


ork City on May 22, when 


‘lebration now in progress in 


the 
Declaration of Independence. 
Dr. Wm. C 


Columbia 


Teacher 


the 


3AGLEY, of 


will give C 


University, 


ment address at the Harrisonburg, \ 


Teachers College, on June 8. 
W ALTERS, 


will be the speaker at 


Dean RAYMOND 


( ollece, the 
ment exercises of the Pennsylvania St 
», on June 15. 


leg 


WiturAmM Barciay Parsons, chairn 
trustees of Columbia University, w 
commencement address at the Carnegi 


of Technology, at Pittsburgh, on June 


PRESIDENT CARLYLE CAMPBELL, of C 


lege, 


will deliver the commencement 


the University of South Carolina, on J 


Proressor Davip S. Muzzey, of | 


University, was the principal speaker 


recent commencement of the Sargent S« 
Physical Education, at Cambridge, Ma 
W. A. of the 


department of the University of Cl 


PROFESSOR CRAIGIE, 


the principal speaker at the initiation « 


of Phi Beta Kappa, at the University 


eago, on May 15. 


Dr. Ropert L. KELLy, secretary of 
ciation of American Colleges, delivered 
dress on “The Effective Theological 


pel 


~ 


Curriculum,” on May 17, during the com: 


ment exercises at Rochester Theologica 


nary. Dr. Kelly is a commencement 


also at Tuseulum College, Tennessee, 
New York, Lake Erie Col 


and Shorter College, Georgia. 


College, 


COLE, 


at ( 


PROFESSOR FRANK NELSON 


years professor of mathematics 


ieve, 


| 


~ 


ry 


is 
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died on May 20, aged sixty-five 
r many years Dr. Cole was secretary 
erican Mathematical Society, of which 
ude president on his retirement. Pro 
e had planned to resign from the 


f Columbia at the close of the academic 


Kipp, district superintendent of the 
ls, in charge of Districts 2 and 3 on 
east side, of New York City, died on 
at the age of sixty-five years. Dr. 

id served in the city’s school system for 
e years and had been district superin- 
ince 1913. 
oN H. SHERMAN, formerly superinten- 
schools in West Orange, N. J., died on 
aged seventy-three years. 
Joun W. ZELLER, state superintendent of 
s of Ohio trom 1909 to 1911 and prior to 
iperintendent of the schools of Findlay, 
for thirty-two years, died on April 17. 
_zE relief of President Emeritus Harry 
Judson, of the University of Chicago, pre- 


> 


y the class of 1923, will be placed in the 
of Leon Mandel Assembly Hall by the 


of trustees to commemorate his eminent 
It will oceupy a place between the 
tablet to Martin A. Ryerson, former 
t of the board, and the bronze relief ot 
A. Douglas, founder of the old Univer- 
Chicago. 
[EMORIAL exercises for the late Dr. James 
Byrnes, for twenty-eight years a member 
he Board of Examiners of the Board 
lueation of New York City, who died on 
21, were held last week at the Wash 
Irving High School. The speakers in- 
Dr. Albert Shiels, protessor of education 
hers College and former director of 
ence, research and statistics of the Board 
lueation, and Dr. Edgar Dubs Shimer, re- 
associate superintendent of schools. As- 
Superintendent Edward W. Stitt repre- 
Superintendent William J. O’Shea. 


Joun L. Titpstey, district superintendent 
rge of New York City high schools, has 
asked to appear before a committee of the 
| of superintendents because of statements 
le at the luncheon meeting of the Teach- 


ers Union last month. The board has ap 
pointed Associate Superintendents Edward 
Mandel, Charles W. Lyon and Harold G. Camp- 
bell to question Dr. Tildsley. In his address at 
the luncheon, Dr. Tildsley is reported to have 
criticized the low morale of the teachers, assert 


ue 


ing that the lack of professional spirit was « 
in large part to the personnel of the Board of 


Education. 


Aw Associated Press dispatch announces that 
demands for a trial at which they might defend 
themselves from alleged charges of having. 
taught theories of evolution to their pupils are 
being made by Miss Esther Smith, instructor in 
biology, and Mrs. Aimee Buchanan, head of th 
English department of Tilghman High School 
The teachers state that they were not reelected 
by the Paducah, Ky., Board of Education on 
complaints of patrons alleging that they had 
taught evolution. They deny teaching evolution, 
but admit having answered questions asked by 
pupils after a lecture by Dr. Arthur I. Brown, 
of Vancouver, B. C. During the lecture Dr 
Brown assailed theories of evolution as regards 


the origin of man. 


AccorDING to a report of the U. S. Bureau of 
Edueation, benefactions amounting to $81,722, 
887 were made to colleges and universities in the 
United States during the year 1923-24. This 
amount includes only gifts and bequests and 
does not include grants made by municipalities, 
states or the government. Donations to the 
amount of $100,000 or more were reported by 
147 colleges and universities and professional 
schools. The largest amount was $7,780,745, 
received by Harvard University. Northwestern 
University and Yale University each received 
more than $5,000,000. The University of 
Chicago and Western Reserve University ex 
ceeded $2,000,000 in gifts. Johns Hopkins, the 
University of California, Stanford University, 
Columbia, Cornell and the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology were recipients of more than a mil 
lion each. Benefactions slightly less than 
$1,000,000 each were reported by the Univer 
sity of Pittsburgh, Vassar, Hamilton College 
and Princeton University. Among colleges ex 
clusively for women which reported gifts ex 
ceeding one hundred thousand during 1923-24, 
Vassar leads with $661,373, followed by Welles 
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ge and annual meeting. The 1926 conferen 
three general meetings and twenty 
e M. Niles. T ‘o] tional meetings. The executive com 
the sum of $135,000. for scholan the seventh annual conference is now 
r “needy and deserving” students ing the advisability of adding certair 
for which a demand has been mad 


DetTroit’s publie school program conte mplates 
ecutive committee for the conference 


the expenditure, during the next ten vears, of 
— : ; < Y se > ‘ ] \ oO Y ? PTS 
$73,000,000 for the purchase of sites and con- 4% composed of the following memb 


struction of new school buildings. llege faculty: Dean George F. Arps, 
man; Dr. P. R. Stephenson, secretary; D 
G. Hullfish, publicity; Dr. B. H. Bode, |] 
R. Buckingham, Dr. E. W. Pahlow, Dr 
Maxfield, Dr. C. C. McCracken, Dr. O. G 
and Dr. S. Renshaw. Information cor 
the Annual Ohio State Educational Co 


may be obtained by addressing George F 


WeE are requested to print the following 
notice: “The vacancy left in the presidency 
of the University of the City of Toledo by 
the recent death of the veteran educator, 
Dr. John W. Dowd, has not yet been filled. 
The board of trustees are waiting to secure 
the names of suitable candidates before ap- ; . 
pointing a president in June or July. The a of the College of Education, Ohio 
university 1s an Institution fifty-three years sic 
old with an enrollment of 1,300 students in “How the visiting teacher point o 
three divisions, full day, late afternoon and pe of help” and “The school as a social 
evening sessions and is tax supported by the will be the chief topies for diseussior 
city. It is a member of the North Central As- ....terence of the National Association of \ 
sociation of Colleges and Universities, the Ohio ing Teachers, to be held at Philadelphia 
June 29 to July 1, at the time of the meeti1 


the National Education Association A 


College Association and other group educational 
organizations. It has a faculty of about fifty 


persons, forty of which are full time teachers, , ; epee 
a those who will diseuss the visiting teacher 
and a chapter of twenty-seven members of the ies ; ) ) 
. a : of view are President Bruce Payne, of Peal 
American Association of University Professors. . ) 
' College; Helen Raymond Smith, of the | 
Candidates for the presidency should have the é ae 1 ce a 
Education Association of New York City, 


Addie B. Langmaid, of the State Teachers’ | 


lege, Winona, Minn. The school as a s 


Ph.D. degree, experience in college education 
and administration and preferably ability in 


publie speaking. Applications or ecommunica- ; 
foree will be considered by Miss Grace A 


of the Federal Children’s Bureau; Virginia 
Robinson, associate director of the Pennsyl 
School of Social and Health Work, and Bru 
Tue dates for the seventh annual Educational B. Robinson, director of the Department 
Conference which the College of Education, (Child Guidance, Publie Schools, Newark, N 
Ohio State University, will conduct at Columbus The final session of the conference will be 


tions should be sent to the President of the 
Board of Trustees, Mr. Albert H. Miller, at 
torney, Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio.” 


in 1927 have just been announced by the ex- joint meeting with the recently formed Cor 
ecutive committee. The 1927 meeting will be nilties on Behavior Problems of the Natior 
held on April 7, 8 and 9. The keynote for the aqyeation Association, with Howard W. Nu 
conference has also been selected. The program- of the Public Education Association, New Y: 


makers will be guided in selecting speakers and City, as the speaker. 


topics for the conference meeting by the slogan 

“Expertness in Teaching.” These announce- THE salaries of school teachers in the 
ments were made by the executive committee tories of Alaska and Hawaii are subject 
less than a month after the close of the sixth federal income tax just as are salaries of 
annual conference conducted at Columbus on ers in states, according to a recent ruli 
April 8, 9 and 10 this year. More than three A. W. Gregg, solicitor for the Internal Revenw 
thousand educators were present at the sixth Bureau. An opinion has been asked with 5| 


; 


té 
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exemption when the 


territorial funds. 


new rull the O)} 
rities the period ol 
hers and supervisor 
each in the high schools of that state 
engthened to three vears. The new 
effective for all students entering 


titutions in September, 1926. 


RING that it was in the interest of the 
tion of the health and lives of the 
the state, Governor Smith of New 

May 17 signed the Webb-Loomis bil! 

to strengthen the medical practice act 
rdance with the recommendations of the 

e Department of Health, the State Medical 
and the State Department of Educa 
Under the act no person treating cases 
licensed physician will be permitted 


title “doetor.” 


sts from foreign countries attending 
ternational Institute of Teachers College, 
bia University, visited the offices of the 
Board of Edueation, Hartford, Conn., 
, to study at first hand the organization 
of a state school system. Dr. A. B. 
commissioner of education for Con 


it, explained the state organization to the 


OMMITTEE of the Educational Research 
ation has been appointed to determine the 
easibility of publishing a yearbook for the or- 
zation. This committee of five is composed 
{ three members of the Bureau of Educational 
arch, Ohio State University, B. R. Buck- 
ham, E. J. Ashbaugh, P. R. Stevenson 
hairman) and W. J. Osburn, State Depart- 
of Education, Madison, Wisconsin, and 
Miss Laura Zirbes, Teachers College, New York. 
In ease such a publication is decided upon, the 
s to be diseussed will probably center 
d experimental work on the problem of 
ng applied specifically to elementary and 
lary school work. 


Few elementary children fail of promotion in 
Sacramento (Calif.) public schools. For thir- 


teen years the plan of supervised study has 
been followed. All classes are small, and each 


+ 


teacher has only one section. There are no final 


examinations and promotions are made on the 
judgment’ of the teacher With their small 
groups, teachers are generally able to bring the 
children up to what they consider passing grade 


‘ 


LESSONS 
ng and receiving 
teachers of Oal 
classroom instructlo 
under the direction of the assistant direct 
the bureau of curriculum development, re 
search, and guidance of the Oakland publi 
schools. Details considered in connection with 
radio-lesson preparation were how to talk be 
fore a microphone and how to give lessons to 
ten different schools tuned in, followed by a 
sketch of the school work outlined for the first 
semester. It is believed that the lessons by 
radio will not only benefit the children, but will 
convey valuable ideas to teachers in the prep 
aration of their own lessons. 


THE chief recommendations of the Trevelyan 
committee appointed in 1924 to investigate the 
proposed changes in the constitution of London 
University have been rejected by the university 
senate and convocation by large majorities 
The proposals advocated the institution of a 
small non-representative council to dominate the 
representative senate. The resolutions of dis 
approval have been communicated to the presi 
dent of the Board of Education with an int) 
mation that the senate had appointed a com 
mittee to consider what alterations might be 
needed in the organization of the university 
The feeling against any attempt to force upon 
the university from without a constitution to 
which it is opposed is very strong among its 
graduates. The Duke of Bedford announces 
the acceptance of the repurchase from the gov 
ernment of the Bloomsbury site, which was 
offered to the university for a new location 
He had the option of buying back the land 
behind the British Museum at a specified price, 
in the event of the university scheme not being 


begun within a certain period 


Tue School Empire Tour Committee of Great 
Britain is arranging the tour of 100 boys from 
public and secondary schools to Australia, Sir 
Robert Porter, late director of medical services 
to the second army, will be in charge as 
honorary director. It is planned that the 
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party will leave on the steamship Hobson’s 


Bay on August 3. The cost of the tour, which 
is to last for at least five months, will be £135 
for each boy. It will include visits to all the 
Australian states and to the historical sights of 
the ports visited en route. Generous travelling 
and other concessions have already been offered 
by some of the governments of the Australian 
The Reverend G. H. Woolley will ae 


company the party as chaplain, and other offi- 


states. 


cers will assist Sir Robert Porter in making 
the tour both edueational and interesting and 
in looking after the welfare of the party gen- 
erally. 

THE English High School for girls at Con- 
stantinople was, according to the London Times, 
closed on March 4 by the Turkish authorities 
because a certain Turkish ex-officer was not in- 
stalled as teacher although, it is alleged, he pre- 
a state of intoxication and 


sented himself in 


was known to be an epileptic. A summons was 
afterwards issued against Miss Thomas, who was 
later acquitted of the charge brought against 
her of disobeying the orders of the authorities. 
The school committee recently decided formally 
to accept the teacher in question, it being un- 
derstood that a more suitable teacher would be 
found 

THE 


' 
France 


before the summer term opened. 


Committee for Education Travel in 
announces that the university touring 
courses for American students will begin early 
in July and continue to September 1. Ameri- 
ean students who are planning to take the 
will sail from this country between 
June 28 and July 1. 


Board, which is assisting the French committee 


courses 


The American Advisory 


in these university tours, consists of Dean E. B. 
Babeock, of New York University; Professor 
Paul Van Dyke, Pro- 
fessor R. Michaud, University of California; 
Professor André Morize, Harvard University; 
Professor G. H. Nettleton, Yale University, and 
Professor Raymond Weeks, Columbia Univer- 
The French universities at which the spe- 


Princeton University; 


sity. 
summer courses have been arranged are 
those of Paris, Clermont, Dijon, 
Grenoble, Lille, Naney, Strasbourg, Poitiers and 
Toulouse. On August 9 all the members of the 
tours will go to Paris for a two-week finishing 


cial 
Besancon, 


course consisting of lectures on the history of 


the city of Paris. The office of the Committee 


for Educational Travel in France is at 701 


Dr. J. 


Broadway, is director of the 


Fifth Avenue. J. Champen 
Nati 


sity French Schools. 


DISCUSSION 


PROPAGANDA AND PRINTING 

THERE lies on my desk a beautiful 
of the printer’s art, a brochure entitl: 
ing in the Junior High School,” publis! 
the education department of the America: 
Founders Company. If it were merely 
usually attractive piece of typography, | 
admire it, as every one must who has an ey: 
pleasing form, and doubtless should tak: 
ure in exhibiting it as a model to others 
accustomed to see less skilful compositio: 
for two reasons this booklet disturbs 

In the first place, while frankly and h 
an advertisement of a legitimate and im} 
business, with recommended layout for 
shop and an itemized list of equipment 
$3,600 for thirty-six pupils, it is at t) 
time commercial propaganda for influer 
eurrieulum. All who read educational 
are familiar with other materials of pr 
emanating from the same source. If 
cessful, may we not expect similar efforts 
the manufacturers 
other trades as well?! 


of equipment for 


This raises a question of ethics. Edu 
is provided by the state that children 1 


1Since writing the above I have r 


‘*Shorthand as an Exploratory Course 
Junior High School’’ from the Gregg Pu 
Company, which also issues free of charge ‘ 
ments for and against Shorthand in 
High School,’’ by an attorney-at-law. 

read these arguments by an attorney will 
be interested to consider the contrary 
practical educators as found in Bulletin, 
55, of the United States Bureau of Ed 
** Business 


Education in Secondary Sc] 


From the former pamphlet I quote a passag 
interest to modern psychologists: ‘‘Muc! 
disciplinary value claimed for the study 
matics or Latin may, for equally valid reas 
claimed for the study of shorthand 
study and practice of shorthand promote | 
concentration, persistence, accuracy, order 
thought, and memory, to a degree una] 
by any other study pursued for an equ 


of time.’’ 
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disposed 
The 


er col tribute s best to this ¢ 


and better 


welfare. 


complex enough at best. llow 
it will 


it to ll flue nee 


hecome if every 


minority 


schoolmen to intro- 
phasize its special field any 
ean realize. Such int 


nish must be welcomed; but the 

attempt to influenee or to bias 

f educators, to urge them to real 
es of 


eighing them against the values of 


one subject without at the 
ilar importance, the more concern 
who are responsible that the schools 


the largest and best possible divi 


rreat investment that the state has 


rbed, too, by the form of the argu 
brochure is prefaced by an artis 
the 


lauds, as does the entire 


passage from pen of Frank 
lips. It 
junior high school, and earries the 
that printing is a most important, 
ential, subject in the curriculum of 
institution. Certainly the careless 
ld so interpret it. Printing “utilizes 
all the principles pertaining to liter 
shment”; “printing, with its uni 
ptation to languages, and its utiliza 
rrect principles of expression and ar 


t, should be used to educate the vouth 


” 


ntry”’; it is “the ideal manual subject 
I hereby challengs 


er or anyone else to produce proot 


or hich school.” 


tine 


g as taught in any junior high 
materially affects literary acomplish- 
achieves any material improvement in 

is by any comprehensive philosophy 


! for the 


n the ideal manual subject 


r} school. 


the the 
Arthur Dean, long identified in vari- 


lv of booklet is from facile 
ties with the promotion of industrial 
eondary education. The charm of the 
the sound approval of the cardinal 
the junior high school, and clubs as 
¢ influences, are likely to dull one’s 


ulties for some of the statements that 


Passing by the poetie preface, the 


for the Morgan collection of rare 
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$ and the 
ugh he “hat 


oO has 


chool. 

Dr. Dean dismiss 

nal training, holdi 
elongs to the spe 
vocational department of 
He states that he will 
tions in the direction ot 
seven main objectives of 
loes not do so except by implications 
pages 9 and 
school 


in ] } 
reneral eauci 


ay question, and on 
ents seven “values of 


hich 


print 
contribute to 
reviously noted, in comment 
retace, no evidence has heen 

g¢ the contribution of printin; 

rh school to English or 


vreciation. If printing in the junior hig 


correct 


does eontribute to correct details of FE: 


how ean on explain the three crude gran 


} 


matical errors, at least one illustration of freal 
sh punctuation, and such an expression as “All 
my life I have books” in tl 


brochure which has come thr 


you and read 
ugh the har 
It ma 


the article 


four or more expert printe rs? 
noted that there are in 


statements of fact. 


tl ree mis 
That printing “represents one of the oldest of 
fact, but 
therefore prove printing of value in the junior 


7 | 
high sehoo! 


the crafts, ete.” is a that does not 


We are led, in consequence, to ask 
ho \ 


real the other four values are and 


how 
much they are worth in comparison with cor 
This is where the intellect of 


eurriculum-maker 


peting activities. 
the 
should be noted at this point that the theory of 


the junior hich school does approve ex ploratior 


must concentrate It 


or “try-outs” in “major lines of voeationa 


life,” but by means of materials and 
otherwise of worth 
Further along in the brochure is an ex: 
nation, which follows: 
(1) How line three 
inches long? 


2) Is it 


many ems are in a 


pica 


sound-proof room or a sound pre 


room? 
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Is it high-school room or high school 


room? answers derived from style book 
¢ : ha sustous ? , 
s meant by the point system among themselves, the two Frou) 


vood or rdwood? ‘ P 1es 
ha : made almost identical score s. 
In printing the word advantage, how would 


the word in question 6 the non-print 


» it, if it would not all go on one line? 
When is it devil or Devil 
5) What is the difference between John, 


, 


Charles, and James went fishing and John, Charles 


showed a slight superiority, as it did « 
the capitalization of devil. In quest 
and 10 the non-printers did almost t 
and James went fishing? as those who had studied printing; t 
(9) Is it cannot or can not? And when? true of question 15. Not a single py; 
(10) If it is Dr., is it Prof. or Professor? either group knew the meaning 
(11) A form is 21 picas wide, 40 picas long and Oblong.” 
set in 10 point solid. How many ems does it Now, with these data before us w} 
contain? sions can be drawn? On only eig 
12) How can a sheet 17x22 inches be most  ceventeen questions were the pupils 
economically eut into pieces 64% x 9% inches, and 
how many pieces can be cut from a sheet? 


13) What is the difference between 2 glass 


printing superior; on these their scores 
from a maximum of 73 per cent 
with an average of 37. The reader 
house and a glass house? S 

(14) What is a ‘‘Golden Oblong’’? 


(15) How would you go about it to establish a 


for himself the value of the questio 
were used exactly as they were presented 
school paper? argument for printing in the junior hig! 
(16) What are the comparative results between The results are the only objective evi 
belt drive and friction drive? is known. 
(17) Why are alloys used in type making? In a communication to SCHOOL AN 
February 10, 1923, I questioned the . 
This is prefaced by: printing which Mr. Arnold Levitas had 1 
the Journal of the National Education 
Printing all inclusive. What a lot there is to ten dak dite Gat “hie olen 
printing! All my life you and I have read books. 


‘laim” (that printing “develops kno 
How little I knew about a number of things until ; I » 


‘ - ol} > ies, ar an the 
I had a press, became an editor and got inter English, mathemati art and 


ested in printing. I suspect, yes know, with the “should be substantiated by objective, 


boy and the girl (yes, I would have the girls as tative evidence.” Such evidence has 
well elect printing) it is the same way. I’d like produced. The printing teachers of at | 
to ask these boys and girls of the junior high large city, under the direction of comp: 
school some such questions as these. (I do not ministrators, were stimulated to attempt 
dare ask you, reader. ) surement of the results; but their fir 
not support their beliefs and were 
Dr. Dean wanted to ask pupils of the junior |[jched. The opinions of prominent ed 
high school these questions, though why he does quoted at the end of the American Typ 
not say. Through the courtesy of Superinten- ers brochure similarly are unsupporté 
dent Frank G. Pickell I had the questions pre- ments, at least one of them relving entir 
sented to fifty-six pupils who had printing and  pelief in automatie and saauttahle tr 
to forty-six who had not in the junior high Some of the claims mav be sound: som 
school at Montelair. (Dr. Dean praises the ot be. Objective, quantitative evidence 
work of this school.) On the strictly technical give curriculum-makers solid grou 
questions 4, 9 and 11 the printing group scored which to work. Arbitrarv statements. 
48, 21 and 2 per cent. of correct answers:  ¢jally from those who may be prejudiced | 
the non-printing group, zero. On the semi-  gonal or economic interests, do not givé 
technical questions 12 (which is a credit to Sam however attract the artistic form ir 
Lloyd!) 16 and 17, the scores were 26, zero and are presented. 
35 against 2, 2 and zero. Tromas H. B 
Questions 2, 3, 5 and 13 concern the unsettled TEACHERS COLLEGF, 


matter of compounding words. According to CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSIONS 
III 
UNIVERSITY 


OF BUFFALO 


Buffalo 


August 13. 


summer session 


ty of 
6 and closes on Regis 


° 


place on July 2 or 3 or July 6. 


’s degree may be earned by prop 


students in four summer sessions 


irge number of courses in the arts 


leading to degrees are listed, espe 

opportunities are offered to teachers, 
rs and administrators through the large 
f courses in education, psychology and 


irses that are included in the 1926 
urses in education and psychology re 
e New York State Department for 

professional certificates and 
‘ity and rural publie school administra 
supervision both in the secondary and 
are offered. Miss 
School, Teachers 


irses in the social studies, and a course 


fields Emma 


of Lincoln College, 
science will be given. 
irses required by the New York State 
nt for special-class teachers, including a 
iss for practice teaching, are provided; 
science course for schoo! or public libra 
again offered. 


irriculum for teachers of commercial 


leading to a degree in business ad 
n has been set up and a liberal allow 
ward the degree for those who are gradu 
f two-year normal schools will be made as 
is allowance for teaching experience toward 
Eight this field 


special courses in 


the well-known 


for teachers, which allows sixty 


urriculum is similar to 


Plan’? 
lits toward graduation for the comple 


two years’ work in a standard normal 


the last twelve credits toward the de 


r five years’ successful teaching experi 


ew curriculum for teachers of industrial edu 


is being set up along similar lines to the 
Buff Plan’’ for academic teachers, and many 


rses i¢ ading to 


ered in this session. 


a degree for these teachers 


ew course for school dental hygienists, ap 
by the New York State department and 
given under the direction of Dr. Stanleigh 
uM 


Meaker, state specialist, is being given. It 
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include principles 


ng, applied oral hygiene 


graduate of a dental 


Special 


surses 


teachers in meeting 


quirements will be 


given. 
Numerous courses in En 


matics, chemistry, 


int luded. 


Numerous lecture an rams, many 


excursions to places of interest, tennis, golf 


and other sports, all under the director of 


features for 


recrea 


tional activities, are attractive 
teachers. 
The 152 
cated 


of the city. 


acre campus of the university is | 
on high ground five miles from the center 
A cool breeze sweeps across it from 
summer both en 


session 


Lake Erie, making the 
oyable and invigorating 

RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY presents in its sumn 
sion a general program of courses which in 
agriculture, chem 
engi 
neering, history, physiology, zoology and mathe 
offers 


programs for the preparation of supervisors and 


regular university courses in 


istry, botany, foreign languages, English, 


matics. The summer session also extended 


special teachers in public school drawing and 


art, in voeational education, in manual training 


handwork, in musie and in physical educa 


tion. Courses in the theory and practice of edu 


cation include the supervision of instruction, psy 


chology, project work in the public schools, edu 


cational measurements artd methods of teaching 


in the elementary and secondary schools 


The summer session is organized as an integral 


part of the university system and nearly all the 
courses which are offered earn credit for the bache 
lor’s degree or for the higher degrees. All col 


lege courses which are offered and which satisfy 


+} 


he requirements of the State Department 


lic Instruction are regularly 


accept 


partment in partial fulfilment 


ments for the various certificates 


Rutgers University this summer has inaugu 


known as an institut: 


rated a new project 
mathe 
conduct the 


offer a 


mathematics, 


mathematics. A number of well-known 


maticians have been invited to work 
of this 


gram 


institute. Its purpose is to pro 


of graduate instruction in 
which includes courses in the teaching of mathe 
the The work of 
the institute is that it offers an 


intensive program of mathematics and courses in 


maties in secondary schools. 


distinctive in 
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number 
The devel 


if New Jersey en 


lvantage of the 


affordec an } *y m te da y ! y 
us or by using their o ; The uni 
number residences 
who live i srunswick 


Summer session 


ope rates a 
persons during 


rmitories and a number 
which are tendered to the institut 
if the summer session 

The list of visiting p1 


summer of 1926 cludes: ge A 
New 


nrera for 
Gartlan, 
York; 
Provi 
Clarence E. artch, Uni 
Mitchell, psychologist, New York 
George R. Seikel, director of physical 
for the state of New Jersey; 

Newark Normal School of 

Arthur F. Hopper, direct 
Plainfield Publi 
Francis D. Murnaghan, Johns Hopkins University ; 
Minne 


University 


David 


Margaret 
Physical 
or of manual 


Schools; Professor 


arts, 
Professor L. D. Haertter, University of 
Howard H. Mitchell, 
Professor Earle R. Hedrick, Uni 
Professor suther P. 


Eisenhart, of Princeton University. 


sota; Professor 


of Te nnsy lvania : 


versity of California; and 


THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


WorD from Colorado that 


cate a large summer school at the State Un 


comes inquiries indi 
iversity 
Milo 
G. Derham, director, has received a larger number 
Colo 


a growth in its summer 


at Boulder during the summer season. Dr. 


of early inquiries than in any previous year. 
rado has achieved quite 
school, because of its recognized high standards, 
the character of its faculty, the nationally known 
educators it attracts to its teaching staff each sum 
mer, and because of its location in the foothills of 
he Rocky Mountains near the national mountain 
playground. Boulder is a mile above sea-level, and 
this altitude with the proximity of the town to the 
perpetual snows of the Continental Divide give it 
an exceptionally cool, equable climate for summer 
study. To take full 


advantage of the recreational opportunities in the 


enable summer students to 


mountains near Boulder, the university makes pro- 


vision for organized outings under the supervision 


s commute 
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ar faculty 
g corps during 
iong others the facul 
Ph.D., 
department and dire 
work, 


nal and 
Ph.D., 


1apin, 


professor of 


CivVi¢ 


Library, 
Hadzsits, 
Pennsylvania; 
and 
design, New York School of 


es Johnson. 


University of 
Ph.D., 
Mildred 


instructor 11 


professor of Lat 
Irby, diré 


house 


glish and director of 
Oliver Martin John 
Romaniec 

department, Stanford Universi 
Jones, Ph.D., professor of educs 
University; Virgil Laurens Jones, P! 
Arkansas; 
Lien, Ph.D., professor of political s 
of the department, Washington U1 
Edward McCourt, M.A., 


engineering and architecture, pr 


of English, University of 


dean of 
Washington University; 

Mowat, M.A. fellow of 
College, Oxford, acting professor « 


ogy, 
(Oxon.), 

‘ 
versity of Wisconsin; Arthur F. Pay: 
staff; Frankl 


Ph.D., professor of psychology and ]| 


industrial relations 


chairman of the department, Univer 
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Smythe, Ph.D., 
Thermopolis, Wyoming; 
s, M.A., L , professor of 
* the college of liberal arts, U 
Taylor, Ph.D., 
<nglish, University of North 
M.A., profe 


Morrow Violette, 
State 


superintend 


+ 


Dakota; George C. 


ry, Louisiang University 


COLORADO COLLEGE 


NGS, lor famous as a summer 


1g 
lec 


rs unexcelled advantages for sun 
schools, counted among thx 

st, will be open during the sumr 
ll the way from the kindergarten 
besides the regular summer school 
llece. In addition, the Broadmoor 
with its staff of 
Robert Reid, N 


tion in landscape and portrait paint 


famous artists, 


A., will furnish excel 


nterior decoration, ete. 
rs, respectively, in English literature, 
1 philosophy, have been secured by 
ve for full-time courses for the 
which opens for a six weeks’ ses 
21. Dr. Stuart Pratt Sherman, for 
professor of English literature at 
of Illinois, and now book editor of 
Herald-Tribune, 


lish—one in Shakespeare and one in 


will give two 


entury literature. 

y Gates Townsend, professor of 
education at Smith College, also 

e at Colorado College for the summer 
attractive courses in education which 


ent the work of members of the regu 


‘IVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


of Ne 


weeks each. 


nmer session in the University 
nsists of two terms of six 


term begins on June 7 and closes on 
second term begins on July 15 and 

gust 20. 

n in practically all 

that work 


may be continued in 


de partments 
begun in the 
The 


very department in the university has 


such a way 


the second. 


led in an attempt to meet the needs 
ent eligible to enter the university. 
eld of education, a special effort has 
rth to provide opportunities superior 
t have been provided in previous sum 
Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, Dr. 


iver and Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, of 


SOCIETY 
imbia Universi 
st summer term f 
addition to spe 
ient body, each ¢ 
egular courses in edu 
Smith-Hughes 
nomics will find 
greater number of cor 
economics is offered 
mer sessions. 
Graduate work during the summer sessi 


been inereasing for a num} 
tunities will be given for sti 
work in practically 


versity. In the field of edu 


every d 


ties will be superior to 
year. 

The work in 
strong. Coach 
sity of Nebraska, will devote his 


athletic 
Ernest E. Bearg, 
irses in the coaching of football. Coach Henry 
Schulte will offer a course designed to train young 
men for coaching track in the high school. 

The enrolment in the summer session in the Un 
versity of Nebraska has from 1,096 in 
1921 to 3,247 in 1925, 


become an integral part of the year’s work. 


increased 
The summer session has 
That 
it is rendering a real service is shown by the phe 


nomenal increase from year to year. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


conducts six-week 


THE University of Oregon 


summer sessions both on the campus at Eugene 


and in the city of Portland. The itter session 
is devoted mainly to elementary or popular cour 
and to types of work requiring the res 


The 


dd, advanced and 


arge city. Eugene session f 
gradua 
comparatively small cl 

‘ 


tr 
nstru¢ 


conference, the quality of 


cellent research facilities combine t 


session of unusual attraction to gi 

Twenty-five departments or profess 
are represented in the two sessions, 
emphasis upon education, English 
ogy, psychology, sciences, 
mathematics, library trainin 
art and music. 

Day 
and a marine 

at Sunset Bay, i) 


applied socik logy 
session, 

The summer fa 
instructors wh 


ting 
ny 
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tributions in their respective fields, members of EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
the local staff and administrative or supervisory 

officers from various large public school systems. STATISTICS 

Prominent among the lecturers from other insti WHAT DO UNIVERSITY STUDENTs 
tutions are Dr. Madison Bentley, of Illinois, presi READ? 

dent of the American Psychological Association, TuIs question is frequently asked | 

Dr. F. H. Hankins, of Smith College, in sociology, : 
Dr. E. M. Hulme, of Stanford, in history, Dr. 
©. V. Boyer, of Illinois, and Dean Frank Parker 
Day, of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, in 
English, Dr. W. L. Whittlesey, of Princeton, and 
Dr. Ben H. Williams, of Pittsburgh, in political 
science, and Dr. E. L. Schaub, of Northwestern, 


answered. The student reporters 
school of journalism of the Universit 
souri frequently ask the librarian, 
the students reading during their k 
if they have any leisure?’ Student 
social sciences and literature have 
in philosophy. signed readings in connection wit} 
Courses in education include history and philoso- courses. For several years, the refere: 
phy of education, educational sociology, educa rian placed on an open shelf twenty 
tional psychology, child psychology, administra week as a suggestion for recreational readino 
tion, supervision, tests and measurements and gen but this was discontinued last vear. New } 
eral and special methods. Particular interest is are announced by posting the covers 
attached to courses on the problems of deans and bulletin board. Consequently, the urve 
advisers of high-school girls and on social and : 


recreational reading from library pub 
moral guidance in secondary schools, both by Miss . : 

pst os , not very great. For the purpose of determiy 
Marion Brown, dean of girls in the University ‘ 


High Schoo] at Oakland, California. ing whether the students are 


: : ; books d whether » | is { 
For class-room teachers and for supervisors, Dr. ooks, and hether the book ind 


B. W. DeBusk, director of the Portland Bureau 
of Research, will give a special course on diag 
nostic testing and remedial teaching, and Mr. T. 
L. Torgerson, of the University of Chicago, gives draw reliable conclusions, but the rv 
work on tests and measurements. A course on the study indicate the trend of students’ 


they read are worthwhile, this study 
dents’ recreational reading was mad 


period covered is so brief that one may 


the psychology and education of atypical children, tary reading in the University of Miss 
by Dr. Harry J. Baker, clinical psychologist for may be assumed that other students in the 
the Detroit, Michigan, public schools, is another dle west have similar tastes for reading 
feature of interest. In order to determine what books thy 
Miss Mildred Harter, of the Gary, Indiana, pub 
lie schools, announces courses for platoon school 


workers, dealing with the auditorium period and 


dents are reading, the librarian secured 
names of all the books which students borr 
. ac from the university library for recreat 
with special activities in the platoon school, re ik . wi 
reading, and from the two rental collec 


These rental collections—the Missour 


spectively. Research in school administration, 
problems in contemporary education, educational 
liberals and high-school administration are among Store and Satterlee’s—have about a 
the other courses offered by the school of eduea- volumes, mostly fiction. Many students, fa 
tion. Special instruction is also provided for members and residents make large use of 
teachers of art, music and physical education, and rental books. The university library | 
for teachers of various high-school subjects. little eurrent fiction and not manv b 


A four-week coaching school at Eugene includes recreational reading. The rental co 


among other features the coaching of basketball, supplement the library’s collection o! 
Vy falter E Fi ’ of Wisconsin, anc . si : 
by Dr. Walter E. Meanwell, of | consin, and books. During the two weeks for Feb 
the coaching of football, by Captain J. J. Me- 
Ewan, formerly of West Point, and now head 


9 to February 22, students borrowed 
rental collections 523 books, and fron 
eoach at Oregon. - 

library 329 books, or nearly seventy-one 


The campus post session of four weeks makes 


4 


a day for the twelve days. 


the total summer work available the equivalent 
The authors borrowed from the renta 


of a quarter of the academic year. Those wishing 
for a catalogue should address the Director of the 
Summer Session, Eugene, Oregon. are the following arranged in the order 


tions five times and more in the twelv: 


(To be continued) quency: 
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No. of times 
tle borrowed 
rnal Circle 30 
fessor’s House 19 
14 
Increasing Purpose 
1 13 
inder on the Left 
nnial Bachelor 


ventures in Friendship 
of Man with Red 


n of the Sheik 
Red Lamp 
Beau Geste 

n Chalice 

ld Asses 

lini Plague 
\ ppassionata 

ture Frames 
Chicken Wagon Family 
Humpty Dumpty 
R iben 
W d Geese 
Possessions 
Alaskan 
four titles 
two titles) 
hort Stories 1925 


tirl Who Cast Out Fear 


be noted that four of the titles are in 
ers Weekly’s list of the ten best 
January—Cather, Morley, Wren and 
Hudson’s “Eternal Circle’ leads off 
ord of thirty borrowers, which would 
that an author has honor in his own 
s interesting to note that Cather, 


nson, Morley and Parrish are so near 


and that Glyn and Grey are so near 
m of the list. In a study of high 


dents’ reading in three Missouri high 


, Zane Grey’s novels were at the top of 


res¢ 


followed by Harold Bell Wright, who 

nted in this list by only one title bor- 

1¢e. 

ta on the circulation in the university 

was gathered from February 18 to 
Books are issued for two weeks’ 

equently, with no duplicate copies, the 
d cireulate but onee in that time. 


rmat 


on in the circulation would need 


+ 


to be grouped differently It should be borne 
in mind that this library has but few titles of 
the latest fiction. In the class of the more re 
cent fiction, Conrad is represented by nine 
titles, J. W. Hudson and Kipling by six books, 
0. Henry by five books, Wells by five books, 
including the “Outlines of History,’’ Sabatini, 
Tarkington, Vance, each by four books, Gals 
worthy and White by three, Anderson, Dreiser, 
Lincoln, Oppenheim and Wright by two. In 
the class of older fiction, Stevenson is repre 
sented by six books, Bret Harte by five, Dumas 
by four, George Eliot and Mark Twain each by 
four, Hawthorne and Tolstoi by three, Hardy, 
Jack London, S. Weir Mitchell and Turgenev 
each by two. The other authors represented 
are Cable, Jane Austen, Blackmore, Cervantes, 
Marion Crawford, Defoe, Dickens, Hugo, John 
son and Lamb. 

In biography, there were borrowed: two lives 
of Daniel Boone, two of Poe, two of Burr and 
two of Keats, and one each of Burns, Jefferson, 
Lincoln, Hansen’s “Mid-west Portraits” and 
the Boudoir “Mirrors of Washington.” Re 
ligion was represented by two titles of Bunyan, 
one each of Fosdick, Gulick, O’Leary and Moul 
ton, poetry by Dante, Dunbar, Goldsmith, Hen 
ley, Ibsen, Keats, Masefield (four books), 
Noyes, Omar Khayyam, Riley, Scott, Service, 
Goethe, Schiller, Stevenson, Tennyson, Whit 
man (three titles), Whittier and Wordsworth 
In the historical class were: Allen, “Place of 
History”; Brinner, “Egypt”; Hogarth, “Ar 


abia”; Parkman, California and Oregon 
Trail”; Parsons, “Story of New Zealand”; 
Roscher, “Spanish Colonial System.” There 
were many miscellaneous books such as: Brown, 
“Quest of Life”; Fisher, “How to Live”; Hert 
mann, “Pirates and Piracy”; Heck, 

and Epicureans”; Hoover, “American Indus 


trialism”; James, “Old Franciscan Missions in 


California”; Norse, “Japanese Homes”; Ord- 
way, “Etiquette”; Pepys Diary, Robinson, “Our 
World To-day and Yesterday’; Washington, 
“Up from Slavery,” and Roosevelt, “American 
Ideals,” “America and the World War,” “Fear 
God,” “Strenuous Life” and “Winning the 
West.” 

There were 329 books borrowed by students 
from the general library for voluntary reading 
Two hundred and eight of these were fiction, 


thirty-two poetry, twenty history description, 
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for three weeks from February 9 to 
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of weekly magazines and two of the monthly 
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magazines, the 
The record was kept on forty-two maga- 
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in the following table in the order 
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times read. These lorty-two 
magazines were read 1,213 times in the eighteen 
days. 


lay Evening Post heads the list with 105 read- 


It is interesting to note that the Satur- 
ers, and the American second with 101 readers. 
It is that the 
Monthly, thought by some to be our best liter- 


ary magazine, is so high up in the list. We 


gratilying to note Atlantic 


would expect the weekly magazines to have a 
larger circulation than the monthly magazines, 
weekly magazines to 
The North 


Review changed to a quarterly so that a 


as there were three new 


two monthly magazines. American 
new 


The 


Liberty magazine was kept on reserve and is- 


number was not available for reading. 
sued by the clerk, which would partly account 


for its small circulation. 


FEBRUARY 9 


ARRANGED IN THE 


MAGAZINES READ BY STUDENTS FROM 
TO MARCH 1, 1926, 
ORDER OF TIMES READ 

Number of 
Magazines times read 
Saturday Evening Post 105 
American 101 
Good Housekeeping 
Literary Digest 
Collier’s 
Popular Science 
Atlantic Monthly 
Ladies’ Home J¢ 
Theatre Magazine 
Golden Book 


Harper’s Magazine 


urnat 


AND SOCIETY 


Geog aphic 


Mercury 


Rev ews 


rwan 
Survey 
Dial 
Dea be 
Drama 


rn Independent 


Forum 
Living Age 
Theatre Arts 
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Thru the 
North 
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American Review 


Teachers, librarians, parents 


mend university students on 
reading for leisure time. 

The library does not have “trashy” magazines, 
and none “lighter” than those on this list, so the 
students had no chance to read them in the li- 
brary, if they had desired to read them 

The university students’ choice of magazines 
differs considerably 


for recreational reading 


from the choice of high school students. Ina 


study of the reading of students in three Mis- 


souri high schools, the American magazine was 
the most popular. The twelve magazines wl 


were preferred are the following: 


I iterary Di Jest 
Pictorial Re 


American 
American Boy 
Cosmopolitan Popular 
Delineator 

Good Housekeeping 
He me 


Saturda 
Western : 
Youth’s C 


Ladies’ Journal 
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